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ABSTRACT 
ABUNDANT LIVING: TRANSFORMING THE 
ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL STATUS OF 


AFRICAN AMERICAN WOMEN 


by 
Angela M. Edwards 


United Theological Seminary, 2003 


Mentors: 

Lewis V. Baldwin, Ph.D. 

Victor Anderson, Ph.D. 
The objective of this project is to provide a vision and curriculum that teaches, 
empowers, and supports African American women as they experience transformation in 
their economic and spiritual status. The methodology includes correlating a series of five 
spiritual principals with five economic principles. Twenty African American women 
worked through the principles pedagogically. A qualitative participatory research method 
engaged the principles of economic and spiritual empowerment. Pre-test, post-test, 
surveys, questionnaires, and evaluations were instruments used to capture critical 
information to evaluate the project. The project confirms women seek environments 


offering curriculum, which teach, empower, and support a transformation process. 
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PREFACE 


Is the Black church an environment where women experience economic and spiritual 
transformation? Is there a vision in place to articulate the transformation process? Is there 
curriculum in place to teach, empower, and support women as they experience economic 
and spiritual transformation? This Doctor of Ministry dissertation investigates these three 
questions. The project is designed to explore empowerment and transformation from an 
economic and spiritual perspective. The focus 1s the care and treatment of African 
American women in the Black Church setting. 

The winds of change have blown for women in our culture and society. Women in 
leadership have been empowered and transformed politically and socially. However, the 
concern here 1s that those winds have not reached African American women in the Black 
church. These women must be challenged to balance their economic and spiritual status 
as they seek leadership roles in the church and the society. Economics 1s the study of how 
human beings make choices to use scarce resources as they satisfy their production, 
distribution, and use of income. Spirituality is the nature of ones spirit or religion as it 
relates to ecclesiastical or sacred matters. This project combines the two perspectives 
offering a vision for empowerment and a curriculum that promotes transformation. The 
definitive goal of this model-in-ministry project 1s to promote more economically and 
spiritually balanced women for leadership roles in both the church and in the society. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This document describes a project that 1s the result of a study on Economic and 
Spiritual Empowerment of African American Women in the Black church. The thinking 
on this topic began with a Focus Group in the Doctor of Ministry Program at United 
Theological Seminary. Two mentors, Dr. Lewis V. Baldwin and Dr. Victor Anderson, led 
the group of twelve candidates. 

The purpose of the project is to present a model that creates an environment for 
empowerment, articulates a vision for women’s ministry, and provide curricula that 
supports the economic and spiritual transformation of African American Women in the 
Black church. The model seeks to address the problem of economic and spiritual 
oppression of women in the Black church by answering three questions: (1) is the Black 
Church an environment of empowerment where African American women experience 
economic and spiritual transformation? (2) Is there a vision in place to articulate the 
transformation process? (3) Is there curriculum to teach, empower, and support women as 
they experience economic and spiritual transformation? 

The writer investigates biblical, theological, and historical foundations that challenge 
the economic and spiritual oppression of women. The writer shares how her endeavor to 
challenge the economic and spiritual oppression of women 1n the Black church led to the 


development of her present mimistry, Abundant Life Ministries, Incorporated (ALMs). 


This document gives an analysis of the physical and spiritual make-up of two 
churches. These churches served as the context for the project. Mack Memorial Church 
of the Brethren was the physical location for the project. Omega Missionary Baptist 
Church is the home church for many of the project participants and the writer. 

The entire study covers approximately a two and one-half year period. It consists of 
the utilization of twenty women in a bible study and support group ministry. Special 
consultants representing the fields of economics and empowerment facilitated the 
economic workshop sessions. The writer and founder of the ministry with the assistance 
of a seminary student facilitated the workshop sessions on spirituality, the 
implementation of seminars, surveys, reviews, and conducted the evaluation of the 
project. The project recognizes the volume of works addressing women in ministerial 
leadership. This project addresses more specifically laywomen and the design and 
structure of women ministries offered 1n most church settings to laywomen. 

Economics and spirituality represent two exciting perspectives that have emerged in 
the African American Community. This document merges these perspectives with the 
economic and spiritual plight of African American women. Central to the study was an 
attempt to understand what took place during actual ministry to women, whether the 
needs were economic, spiritual, or a combination of both. Literally hundreds of actual 
situations were observed where the writer or seminary student attempted to provide 
ministry to women who lived in what would be considered economic and spiritually 
oppressive situations. For the purpose of this study, this document will record the results 


of the study from the perspective of twenty participants. 


The findings of the project are condensed into a brief form. In a period of five 
weeks, the leaders synergized and presented ten correlating principles, five spiritual and 
five economic in a workshop format (Appendix C-The Project Principles). Participants 
studied each principle and selected Bible verses from the Gospel of John, which is the 
biblical basis for the principles. The consultants taught technical information pertaining 
to the economic principles. In each session, the group performed activities that aided 
them in applying the economic and spiritual principles to their lives (Appendix E-The 
Project Lesson Plans). Each participant completed a pre-test survey at the beginning of 
the series and a post-test survey at the end of the series (Appendix F-Pre/Post Test 
Surveys). The participants also filled out evaluations and questionnaire at the end of each 
workshop (Appendix G-Questionnaires/Evaluations). As a final step in the process, 
participants wrote journal entries for thirty days following the workshop series, three of 
which are included in the. document (Chapter Five-Experiencing Transformation). 

Chapter One “African American Women and Empowerment,” defines the area of 
ministry the model is addressing. It discusses key terms and themes as it takes a historical 
look at the Black churches’ relationship to African American women. It describes the 
writer’s spiritual and professional journey beginning with her birth family up to and 
through her ordination into professional ministry. The chapter includes the biblical stories 
of three women: Hulda, Lydia, and The Queen of Sheba. The stories are told to help 
women understand and experience biblical women with talents and intuitive character, 
both of which are excellent traits for leadership. The chapter concludes with detail 
descriptions of both context of the ministry model including their history and current 


data. 


Chapter Two, “Empowerment, Women, Economics, and Spirituality,” highlights 
scholarly works written by womanist, feminist, and other assessments on the subjects of 
empowerment, women, economics, and spirituality. The chapter references two models 
of women’s ministry that support the writer’s contention. This chapter concludes with 
historical examples of African American women in the nineteenth-century: Sojourner 
Truth, Mary McCloud-Bethune, and Madam C.J. Walker. Their stories assist women in 
identifying and observing other women inspired by spirituality and economics gleaned 
from Black churches. The stories include the struggles and challenges of each woman 
with the intent of educating and inspiring the participants. 

Chapter Three, “Three Foundations for Economic and Spiritual Empowerment,” 
discusses the theological, biblical, and historical theories that formulate the foundations, 
which address the lack of economic and spiritual empowerment of women in the church. 
It begins with Feminist and Womanist theology concerning the importance of women 
discovering their value, voice, and self-acceptance for individual transformation and 
community. The chapter explores Black Theology as a point of departure toward helping 
women understand that they are liberated, free, and equal. The chapter discusses the role 
and purpose of the Holy Spirit as a means of identifying God as a co-worker or 
companion in the process of economic and spiritual empowerment and transformation. 
The chapter presents reflections on the Gospel of John as the basis for the principles. The 
chapter concludes with a brief history of support groups and community with an 


explanation why the support group approach is utilized in the ministry model. 


Chapter Four, “A Methodology for Empowerment,” explains the design of the model 
used in the field experience. It describes the model implementation process. It outlines 
the ten principles, biographies on the presenters, and gives a brief description of the 
sessions. The writer notes observations and reflections while working in the field context. 
The chapter concludes with the data collection methods and data analysis process. 

Chapter Five, “Experiencing Transformation,” reports the writer’s finding from the 
data. The writer will summarize answers to the three questions raised in the model: (1) is 
the Black Church an environment of empowerment where African American women 
experience economic and spiritual transformation? (2) Is there a vision 1n place to 
articulate the transformation process? (3) Is there curriculum in place to teach, empower, 
and support women as they experience economic and spiritual transformation? The 
chapter concludes with brief exerts from the journals of participants in the project. . - 

Chapter Six, “Reflections, Summary, and Conclusion,” details the writer’s 
reflections, summary of discoveries and critique of the entire experience and project. The 
chapter concludes with suggested future ramifications of the ministry model. 

The model is unique because it coalesce two concepts economics and spirituality. 
Economics as it pertains to the choices women make with scarce resources as they seek 
to satisfy their production, distribution, and use of income. Spirituality as it pertains to 
the nature of women’s spirit or religion as it relates to ecclesiastical or sacred matters. 
The model presupposes the empowerment of African American women in the Black 


church as an antecedent to transformation in the arenas of economics and spirituality. 


CHAPTER ONE 


AFRICAN AMERICAN WOMEN AND EMPOWERMENT 


The economic and spiritual empowerment of African American women is the area 
this model addresses.' The contention is women require and desire a transformation in 
this area. Traditionally, the Black Church was the greatest source of economic and 
spiritual empowerment for Black people.” Ironically, the church has neglected to address 
specifically the economic and spiritual needs of women. This marginalization of women 
has existed far too long and is challenged in the face of economic and spiritual 
empowerment and transformation. 

This chapter is (1) looks historically at the church and its relationship to women 
from the sixteen hundreds to the present. It defines two key terms: empowerment and 
transformation. It discusses empowerment as it relates to two forms of power, personal 
and professional. (2) It communicates the writer’s personal transformation process and 
gives a complete description of the model context. (3) The chapter concludes with 
biblical examples of empowered women Hulda, Lydia, and the Queen of Sheba. The 
stories are told to identify biblical women who overcame their circumstances. 

' The audience in this project represents African American Women in the Black Church, whose 


socio-economic and socio-political situations are in desperate crisis. Unless otherwise noted the use of the 
term “Woman” speaks specifically to African American Women in the Black Church. 


* The use of the term Black Church in this project speaks specifically to the Black Baptist Church 
of the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Incorporated, which represents one of the largest groups of 
religious African Americans. 


Historical Overview 

The story of the Black Baptist church in America 1s born out of the experience of 
slavery. The very first Black Baptist Church in the United States was formed in the South 
around 1773-1775. Mr. Palmer of Silver Bluff, South Carolina, was reported to be the 
founder after permitting David George, a slave, to be ordained for the special work of the 
Negro Church.” George Liele, a slave, converted to Christianity after hearing a sermon by 
Matthew Moore, a white preacher, in 1773, is believed to have organized the first Negro 
Baptist Church in the city of Savannah in about 1779." 

Between the years of 1750 and 1859, controversy developed over the issue of 
slavery. Its adversaries challenged slavery as an institution, while those who organized 
and operated the Underground Railroad worked feverishly to transport slaves to freedom. 
Those citizens with pro-slavery sentiments were busy maintaining the institution. 
Approval or disapproval of the institution of slavery was expressed, not only in the local: 
churches, but also by denominations as well.” The Negroes in many of the predominantly 
white churches voluntarily withdrew or were forced out. And likewise, the white Baptist 
divided into northern and southern conventions. In 1844, a split between White Baptist 
and Black Baptist developed. After the split regional conventions formed, internal class - 
conflicts built-up, and National Associations were developed. Autonomous Black Baptist 


churches voluntarily and freely came together. 


> C.G. Woodson, The History of the Negro Church (Washington, DC: The Associated Publishers, 
1921), 3. 


* Tbid., 5 


> Benjamin E. Mays and Joseph W. Nicholson, The Negro’s Church (New York: Negro University 
Press, 1933), 20. 


The Rev. E.C. Morris was elected as president of the National Baptist Convention 
(NBC) of U.S.A.° This was an interesting time for Black Baptist mainly because they had 
opportunity to form an national unity and identity of their own. Most Black Baptist 
churches practiced congregational polity. Each church was considered to be sovereign 
within the limits of its congregation. There was no interference or exercise of authority 
from outside the local body. All church members had equal rights and privileges. The 
pastor 1s regarded as the church’s spiritual leader, but has no more authority or night to 
voice their conviction than other members. All office holders, including the pastor, are 
elected by the church and are responsible to the church. The churches associated for 
fellowship, doctrinal study, and cooperation in missionary and denominational efforts, 
but in these assemblies there was no authority over the loca! church and its congregation. 
Beginning late in the eighteenth century into the nineteenth century, the efforts of the 
movement of the Black Baptist church as a powerful national force attributed to the male 
ministers who dominated the state and national conventions. The relationship of women 
to this movement is not disclosed on a whole; only a few women are mentioned as 
instrumental in this area.’ Although, the women worked feverishly to bring about justice 
and equality, this era represents a time of injustice and continued oppression for the 


women themselves. 


° See John Mbiti, African Religions and Philosophy (New York: Praeger, 1969) 31. C. Eric 
Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience (Durham, SC: 
Duke University Press, 1990), 26. Joseph H. Jackson, A Story of Christian Activism: The History of the 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. (Nashville, TN: Townsend Press, 1980), 25. 


"Most scholarly works on the churches identify a few individual women by name, but they fail to 
discuss women as significant contributors to the churches historic role. See Sandy D. Martin, Black 
Baptists and African Missions: The Origins of a Movement, 1880-1915 (Macon, GA: Mercer University 
Press, 1989), 129-134; James M. Washington, Frustrated Fellowship: The black Baptist Quest for Social 
Power (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1985), 139; Leroy Fitts, A History of Black Baptists 
(Nashville, TN: Broadman Press, 1985), 121-134. 


Churchmen had to recognize the importance of women’s work and support. 
Because women constituted two-thirds of the National Convention they were important 
for shaping communal opinion and the representation of a Black shared will. The fund- 
raising activity of women under girded the church’s function as an institution capable of 
meeting the needs of its people. In her work, Righteous Discontent, Evelyn Brooks 
Higginbotham states: 

Black Baptist churchmen certainly recognized the importance of 

women’s active support for the denomination’s efforts toward 

racial self-help and self-reliance. Yet, male-biased traditions and 

rules of decorum sought to mute women’s voices and accentuate 

their subordinate status vis-a-vis men. Thus tainted by the values 

of the larger American society, the black church sought to provide 

men with full manhood rights, while offering women a separate 

and unequal status. However, complex the Black Baptist women’s 

own ideas were concerning separate roles for men and women or 

the appropriate sexual division of labor they would not lightly 

accept their own subordination in the struggle of their people.® 

In response to their subordination the women formed The Women’s Convention 
in 1900, a sisterhood more than one million strong. Women challenged the many barriers 
imposed upon them by Black men and White Americans. By 1909, women owned and 
operated their own school for Black women. The church was very instrumental in aiding 
women in demanding full equality with White America. The Women’s Conventions 
worked long and hard for centuries to bring about racial self-help and self-determination, 
equality in education, sisterhood, and politics. The relationship between the church and 
women was positive and productive in this respect. But when it came to the same level of 
equality in the church there seemed to be an unspoken silence, a silence that would have 
to be challenged if authentic relationship would exist between the church and the women. 


* Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent: The Women’s Movement in the Black 
Baptist Church, 1880-1920 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993) 3. 
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As long as women worked for the uplift of the group and benefit of the race, they 
and the church struggled together. Leading women were important such as, Nannie 
Burroughs, leader of the Woman’s Convention and founder and head of the National 
Traming School for Women and Girls, 1909. Virginia Broughton, leader of the Black 
Baptist women in Tennessee in 1934, was among the first graduating class of Fisk 
University. She worked as a teacher in the public schools of Memphis, Tennessee. ” Sarah 
Willie Layten of Philadelphia served as president of the Women’s Convention. S. Layten 
is the first recognized single parent with a young daughter, who rose to national stature 
without the presence of a husband. She was involved in a secular club while holding the 
presidency of the Woman’s Convention. She was active 1n the National Association of 
Colored Women and was a leader in the National Urban League and the Association for 
the Protection of Colored Women.’° Lucy. Wilmot Smith, professor of State University 
and Historian of the American National Baptist Convention, argued for the women’s 
rights for economic survival. She wrote, “One of the evils of the day was that from 
babyhood, girls are taught to look forward to the time they will be supported by a father, 


>I She felt women should do enterprising work. 


a brother, or somebody else’s brother. 
These women were courageous and tenacious in their vision and hope for the full 
humanity of African American people. They worked at the helm of a ship whose rudders 
were about to change direction, a direction, which would change forever the ways 
women, viewed their work and relationship to the church. 


” Virginia Broughton, Women’s Work as Gleaned from the Women of the Bible, and Bible Women 
of Modern Times (Nashville, TN: National Baptist Publishing Board, 1904), 5. 


'° Thid., 6. 


'! Tbid., 7. 


1] 


While the fight against racism was a common thread for Black churches, it 
masked the sexism that Black churches shared with the dominant White society. Feminist 
theology of the nineteenth century aided women in the Baptist denomination to 
intellectually challenge sexism 1n the church. Feminist theology caused women to turn to 
the Bible for theological justification of their rights to equality. Higginbotham recounts, 

Black Baptist women increasingly challenged such examples of 

gender inequality. Working within the orthodoxy of the church, 

they turned to the Bible to argue for their rights, thus holding men 

accountable to the same text that authenticated their arguments for 

racial equality. In drawing upon the Bible, the most respected 

source within their community, they found scriptural precedents 

for expanding women’s rights. Black women expressed their 

discontent with popular conceptions regarding “woman’s place” in 

the church and society at large. They challenged the “silent 

helpmate” image of women’s church work and set out to convince 
the men that women were equally obliged to advance not only their 
race and denominations, but themselves.” 
Through the convention movement women established a base for addressing their own 
concerns. Because of the churches’ belief and practice of biblical doctrine, the women’s 
approach caused the men to listen, but not act. The women never left the church because 
of sexist views and praxis, but they worked through the Women’s Convention using it as 
a platform to discuss, debate, and implement their social, economic, and political agenda. 
From the very beginning, at the foundation of the churches’ existence was the 
need for empowerment and transformation of its people. The axiom of empowerment and 
transformation was and will always be deeply rooted in the relationship between the 


church and its female members. The church cannot fight for justice and equality and at 


the same time withhold those same rights from its female members. 


Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent, 120. 


tZ 


The history of the church and the formulation of the Women’s Convention as an 
auxiliary to the National Baptist U.S.A., Inc. demonstrate courses of actions that led to 
empowerment. Empowerment is a process, not an event, or an endgame. True 
empowerment is the ability to define individual and group self-interest and to make 
choices in the broader context of social justice.'> The empowerment process on a larger 
scale gives individuals and groups meaningful access to structures that exercise power 
and influence. In the end, empowerment creates a sense of purpose socially, 
professionally, and personally. The women through the church established a sense of 
purpose socially. But when it came to professional and personal empowerment, which 
produced a form of equality and equal participation in the church, conflict and 
disagreement rose up. 

The project offers a curriculum to addresses and deal with disagreement and 
conflict, which hinders the forward progression of empowerment. True empowerment. 
encompasses all three areas social, professional, and personal. In the ministry model 
participants are challenged to set and accomplishment goals in all three areas. If there is 
any area the participant has not experienced empowerment, participants are encouraged 
to think critically about that particular area. When thinking critically participants are 
asked to raise and answer three questions: (1) what is the problem that hinders me from 
being empowered in this area? (2) Whose issues are these and can I allow them to keep 
me from being empowered? (3) What options do J have? Empowered women should 
experience transformation; some form of change in their character and condition. 
Empowerment and transformation work 1n unison. 


'5 Grace Commish, 10 Good Choices That Empower Black Women’s Lives (New York: Crown 
Publishers, 2002), 10. 
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Transformation is a process designed to bring about change in ones character or 
condition, to make different, to alter in condition, and to take the old and create 
something new. The old paradigm affirmed the degraded status of women in ancient 
civilizations, in contemporary non-Christian cultures, and in churches that place women 
in subservient roles through the misinterpretation of scripture. Drawing on Evelyn Brooks 
Higginbotham’s book, “Righteous Discontent,” the case is made from a historical 
perspective that women have always challenged the status quo within the church. 
Because racism and sexism intersected 1n their lives, women developed a culture of 
activism within the church tradition that utilized a “politics of respectability.” According 
to Higginbotham, this “respectability...emphasizes reform of individual behavior and 
attitudes both as a goal in itself and as a strategy for reform of the entire structural 
systems of American race relations.” " 

The new paradigm models transformation as reinventing ones self through a 
pedagogical curriculum designed to empower and inspire the economic and spiritual 
status of women. Building on past traditions and the most progressive elements of the old 
paradigm, this new activism has led an increasing number of women inside the church to 
develop alliances with their sisters outside the church in the larger struggle for social and 
economic justice. The vision for this new paradigm was reflected in the words of W. E. 
B. Du Bois who wrote in 1918, Black women (and women whose grandmothers were 
Black) are...the main pillars of those social settlements which we call churches; and they 


have with smali doubt raised three-fourths of our church property.” 


'* Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent, 187. 


15 Thid., 5. 
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A census taken in 1990 revealed that women make-up approximately 75-90 
percent of the total Black church membership.'° I would argue that those statistics 
demonstrate that women provide the majority of the financial responsibility of the 
church. However, the church refuses to allocate the proper economic and spiritual support 
that women need and deserve. Economically, the church must begin to help women 
understand the importance and power of mass capital and how that relates to personal 
empowerment and effective ministry and mission. The one and only challenge set forth in 
the church around economics is tithing and giving consistently to support the budget, 
operation, and ministry of the church. To paraphrase Malachi 3:8, women are now 
asking, ‘Will a man rob God? Yet you rob us.’ Men ask, “How have we robbed you?’ 
Women respond, ‘In tithes and empowerment...you are under a curse, all of you because 
you are oppressing us instead of empowering us.’ 

Women have waited to have their needs addressed while the church wrestled with 
slavery, Reconstruction, and racism during the Civil Rights Movement of the 50’s and 
60’s. Women have waited to have their needs addressed while the church grappled with 
the near destruction of the Black Family. In short, women have been faithful and patient 
for years; the time for change has now come. The time has come for churches to resist the 
economic and spiritual subordination of women. The church in the twenty-first century 
must recognize and understand the more women we strengthen in the community; the 
more the community is strengthened. Therefore, empowerment must begin with 
opportunities for women to provide leadership and hold positions of power, not to the 


exclusion of the African American men, but in collaboration with them. 


'© Lincoln and Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience, 304. 
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In the Christian community, as in any other community, leadership roles are 
associated with power. Traditionally, the churches’ Biblical teachings on the subordinate 
role of women have caused most women to feel powerless. Accordingly, many women © 
avoid power and the label of being powerful, in part, because their power 1s confused 
with aggressiveness or insubordination. Women in power are seen as difficult or manly, 
and many women continue to misunderstand the term power and seemingly run from the 
labels associated with it. Power actually means choices and control. Personal power 
exists when one feels good about oneself and is in control of the events about ones life. It 
is the power within, the power to do things—to make a difference 1n ones own life. 
During the late eighteenth century, feminist theology in the church stimulated women to 
find their own voice and create their own sphere of influence. It was through the 
convention movement that women made their first move to exert their individual personal 
power. In response to their efforts Higginbotham notes, 

To the ire of black women, the black newspaper Virginia Baptist in 

1894 presented a two-part series that adopted biblical arguments 

for restricting women’s church to singing and praying. The 

newspaper claimed divine authority in denying women the right to 

teach, preach, and vote.’’ 

In this era feminist theology in the church never challenged the men’s domination 
of the clergy role. However, it is evident by the views of the article; there existed a vision 
for where the women were going as they exercised their personal power. Obviously, the 
very thought was terrifying for some individuals. In the twenty-first century women’s 


ministries, encourage women to exercise their personal power. Yet another form of power 


must be addressed as we deal with empowerment and transformation. 


'’ Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent, See the response of Black Club Women to the Virginia 
Baptist articles in Editorial - Woman’s Place, The Woman’s Era I, (September 1894), 1. 
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Professional power is an ascribed and acquired responsibility as individuals attain 
vocations by matriculation through some department of learning. This concept was 
assumed early in the life of the church. Collective empowerment was the most important 
service and duty of education. Higginbotham draws on Du Bois’ concept of the “Talented 
Tenth” when she states, College-educated Black women, a group I call the Female 
Talented Tenth, disseminated middle-class morals and values among the masses and, at 


the same time, generated financial support for the Black church and its education and 


; ; 1 
numerous social service programs. : 


The Female Talented Tenth empowered itself by establishing separate missionary 
and educational organizations. The writer can recall stories of women scholars, 
entrepreneurs, politicians, executives, housewives, and managers, who on a daily basis 
provide leadership in their given professions. Nevertheless, when involved in their 
churches these same women do not lead or have voice in matters as it relates to the 
church. Lincoln and Mamiya record an incident that supports this contention. 


In the sanctuary of a Black Baptist Church in Chicago in 1971, at a 
meeting of the National Committee of Black Churchmen, the 
following incident took place. Two Black women approached the 
pulpit at different times during the meeting: one was a theology 
student, so that she could place a recording device; and the other 
was a Presbyterian church executive who wished to address the 
committee. The pastor approached each woman and asked her to 
remove herself from the pulpit area, explaining that the women 
church officers has passed a ruling that no woman could stand 
behind the pulpit for any reason. They wanted to ensure that no. 
woman would be elevated over another in the church, and they 
insisted that the image of the clergy should remain exclusively 
male. This incident is one illustration of the fact that traditionally 
in the Black church, the pulpit has been viewed as “men’s space” 
and the pew as “women’s place.” 


'® Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent, Righteous Discontent, 20. 


Lincoln and Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience, 274. 
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The success of the early church 1s attributed mainly to the rise of Black literacy, 
which validated an increase in leadership. Both women and men struggle with the role of 
women in positions and seats of power within the church. The church must challenge 
sexism as a Serious obstacle to the proclivity and expression of ones personal and 
professional power. 

As an egalitarian, the church body in the twenty-first century can write new 
chapters of achievements continuing the legacy of racial and self-uplift that women and 
men began in the early church as they worked separately for the same goals. A mere 
cursory reading of the beginnings of the Baptist church will give one a sense of the 
progression of the churches ministry to its people. The empowerment and transformation 
of people is not a new phenomenon in the church. 

In the sixteenth century Black men were empowered and transformed to lead and 
operate their own churches separate and apart from their White counterparts. In the 
seventeenth century, Black men were empowered and transformed to organize and 
operate their own conventions. In the eighteenth century, Black women were empowered 
and transformed to organize women’s conventions as auxiliaries to the church to promote 
racial self-help. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the challenge is for both men 
and women empowered and transformed to continue the challenge on racial and gender 
discrimination. The continual journey to achieve empowerment and transformation in the 
twenty-first century will be an even more arduous task. However, the church must 
continue the history of empowerment and transformation by demanding gender inclusive 
education and leadership options. The writer will now recount her personal struggle and 


journey to empowerment and transformation. 
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Anatomy of a Personal Struggle toward Economic and Spiritual 
Empowerment 

The writer’s personal experience with empowerment came from a limited number 
of sources (God and family) despite the many sources of opposition (race, sex, church, 
institutions, etc.). Being a middle child and the only female of three children born to her 
parents, John Franklin and Almetha Thomas, Angela’s birth and spiritual pilgrimage 
began mn Gulfport, Mississippi. Her family, for as early as she can remember, possessed 
strong religious beliefs. Her father’s parents, Isaac and Isabella Gibbs, were farmers. 
Their belief in God was rooted in their understanding of farming methods, working with 
the earth, and their religious experience 1n the Baptist church. 

Angela’s mother’s parents, William and Sadie King, were entrepreneurs; they 
owned and operated the local barbershop, pool hall, and bar. Their belief 1n God was 
rooted in their understanding of being self-employed, stable financially, and committed to 
the Baptist Church. As she traced her family roots, Angela recognized that economics 
and spirituality were ideas that took root 1n her thinking early in life even before she 
could understand the concept. When she was three years old, her parents migrated from 
the South to Chicago, Illinois. Her father owned and operated a restaurant, her mother 
taught eighth grade in the public school system. Her first twelve years of education was 
in thee received her upbringing and education. Her first twelve years of education was in 
the religious private school setting. After graduating from high school, she decided to 
work and not attend college. She decided she was not disciplined and not interested in 
becoming disciplined for the ngorous college educational process. She went to work as a 


secretary in a state agency and married within two years. 
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During the marriage when she decided to go to college, problems developed in the 
matriage that prevented her from matriculating. She separated herself from the marriage, 
from church (because she was divorced), and from college. She started over by working 
as an airline reservations agent and began to travel. In her travels she began to 
comprehend the vastness of God and the depth of God’s love for people. She met and 
married her second husband, bore two male children, and relocated to the State of 
Tennessee. 

In Tennessee, she returned to the church with her children remembering her own. 
religious up bringing and considering it important for her own children. Her husband saw 
no need for church life and was not interested in the church mainly because he had not 
been raised in the church. This eventually caused them to grow apart and to go in 
different directions; the marriage ended and again Angela was faced with having to start 
her life over again. 

In 1991, she was very active in her church. She developed, organized, and 
participated in a number of ministries in the church, but was never able to lead the 
ministries or assign leaders for the ministries. After having served in almost every 
organization and ministry in the church over a seven-year period, she received a call from 
God “‘to prepare for professional ministry.” She went to her pastor in Nashville, 
acknowledged her call, and was told that it would be ten years before the church was 
prepared to accept women in ministry. Based on Angela’s understanding of preparation, 
she enrolled in American Baptist College to complete her Bachelor of Arts degree in 


order to meet the requirements for seminary. 
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Upon completion of the degree, her church informed her that she could not be 
licensed as a minister and that there was no place for her in ministry. With a financial 
commitment from her family and the promise of God to provide, she left Nashville with 
her two sons and relocated to Dayton, Ohio, in order to attend United Theological 
Seminary. 

In Dayton, she connected with a church she thought affirmed women in ministry. 
Angela worked as a student intern and later as a church staff minister. She graduated 
from seminary in 1997. In seminary Angela realized that her relationship with God had 
been nurtured and developed through religious education and not in the church. From 
grammar school through Seminary, her education involved religious training. She was 
unaccustomed to the traditional workings of the church. Her family worshipped in the 
_ churches where she attended school--Catholic, Lutheran, and Methodists. Therefore, her 
church experiences varied racially and denominationally. 

In 1999, while on a mission trip in Cape Town, Durban, and Johannesburg, South 
Africa, sitting on the bank of the ocean she sensed a new level in her calling. Then when 
on vacation in Matazlan, Mexico, again on the seashore reflecting, she experienced a 
vision and call to organize and develop Abundant Life Ministries (ALMs). The ministry 
is a woman’s support group and Bible study. She met with her pastor to share the vision 
God had given her, and he agreed to license and ordain Angela so she could go out and 
go forward with her vision. The pastor put her in a process where she would meet with 
him monthly to assess whether or not she could be recommended as a candidate for 
ordination. In the same year, Angela founded Abundant Life Ministries, Inc, and the 


ministry continues today. 
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Two years after meeting with her pastor, Angela was licensed and ordained at a 
Baptist Church under the American Baptist Churches of Ohio Association. She enrolled 
in the Doctor’s of Ministry program offered at United Theological Seminary and found in 
place a group whose focus, The Black Church Economic and Spiritual Empowerment, 
spoke to her ministry, vision, and purpose. She experienced a ten-year journey from her 
call to her licensing and ordination. The journey began in the Black Church where she 
and the women she met along the way experienced love with limitations, boundaries, and 
restrictions. Angela recounts what empowered her most to stay her course were God and 
family; God’s promise to be there and to provide and her family’s promise of prayer and 
financial provisions if and whenever possible. Much of what formulates the objective and 
goal of this project is Angela’s ten-year experience with the church. She like many other 
women gave of her time, energy, finances, and.expertise and in return had to fight, 
struggle, and demand opportunities to express the call of God upon her life. 

The church is and continues to be a medium for the activity of God as it relates to 
the human experience in the world. However, African American women will be forced to 
leave the church, if they have to continue to fight, struggle, and demand change. The 
church must shift its focus to include the empowerment of women to maintain its image 
as a pervasive, social, economic, and cultural institution in the community. This project 
challenges the problem of the churches marginalization of women and offers a solution. 
Two churches have been instrument in the implementation of the model and served as the 
ministry context. The following will be an account of the churches that served as the 


context for the model. 


Le 


The Omega Baptist Church and Mack Memorial Church of the Brethren are the 
context for the ministry focus. Omega Baptist Church is where the majority of the project 
participants have their church membership. This is one of the fastest growing Black 
Churches in the City of Dayton, Ohio. Omega records a membership of approximately 
3,500 and a projected annual budget of $4,590,855. Twenty-three percent of the budget is 
dedicated to ministry, thirty-nine percent to administration, ten percent to financial 
assistance and special projects, and twenty-eight percent to general operations (See 
Appendix A). Under the direction and leadership of Dr. Daryl Ward and his wife, Rev. 
Vanessa Oliver- Ward, Omega established mission priorities, a vision statement, and 
seven guiding principles for an effective church. 

The mission statement reads, “A people empowered by the Holy Spirit to serve . 
families, communities, and the world.” Omega hosts approximately 40 ministries church 
wide. The congregation requires active members to tithe, and to participate in two forms 
of ministry, learning and serving. Omega Church has operated in the city of Dayton for 
approximately fourteen years. The writer has served as an Associate Minister of the 
Omega Baptist Church since 1994. As a student intern, then as a staff minister, and now 
as an ordained minister. Experiencing the pleasures and hardships of developing, 
organizing, and implementing programs, curriculum, ministries, and the like, have all 
taken place at Omega. Over the years, members within the context have grown to trust 
and appreciate the classes, services, and ministry offered. Omega has a new women’s 


ministry where women will be polled and tested for the ministry project. 
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Mack Memorial Church of the Brethren provides the physical location for the 
meeting of the ministry (See Appendix B). ALMs meets every Friday night from 7:00 pm 
— 9:00 pm. Mack Memorial is located in West Dayton and is predominately a European 
church. A pastoral marriage team, Reverends Liz and Greg Bidgood Enders, leads the 
church. Mack Memorial records a membership of approximately one hundred thirty-six. 
Their mission statement reads: “As followers of Jesus, we are called to be the body of 
Christ in a multicultural, urban neighborhood, embracing diversity, celebrating God’s 
transforming love, living our faith, and working in hope for reconciliation and peace in 
our community and our world.” Mack Memorial Church partners with Abundant Life 
Ministry and ten other social groups 1n a collaborative effort to serve the ministry needs 
of the West Dayton community. 

In addition to selecting the correct context to implement the model, the selection 
of Biblical women as a precedent took careful thought and planning. A high percentage 
of the participants were church members, working-class, poor, single mothers, and heads 
of households. The women were deeply entrenched in the churches doctrine and have 
been members of the church for most of their lives. Many professed familtarity with at 
least two female Biblical characters, but had never participated in a serious study and 
reflection of their circumstances and lives. 

Crucial to the role and impact of women’s ministry is the ability of that mimstry 
to explore biblical role models for examples of behavior, leadership styles, relationship 
management, spirituality, and the like. To support and authenticate this project’s goal, 
three biblical women were introduced as paradigmatic examples of economic and 


spiritual empowerment. The women were: Huldah, Lydia, and the Queen of Sheba. 
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Biblical Models of Empowerment 
Hulda, Lydia, and the Queen of Sheba 

The Prophet Huldah, a scholar of the Torah Scroll holds a unique place in history 
as the first person to designate a written document as authentic and authoritative Holy 
Scripture. William E. Phipps asserts, 

Beginning the process in the final canonization of the Christian 

Bible (2 Kings 22:3-20), Huldah, the first canon-eer, was the first 

to place a seal of approval on a scroll, certifying that it contained 

Yahweh’s genuine message. Huldah learned the Torah under 

adverse circumstances; she also learned to supplant and subdue 

her oppression. There were several male prophets living in 

Jerusalem during this time, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and Nahum. 

Why didn’t the king’s men seek them out to ascertain whether the 

scroll was authoritative?” 

The stories of women are secondary to the stories of their male counterparts. Most 
twentieth century scholars disregard this key event in Huldah’s life. Many works refer to 
the finding of the law scroll as the greatest event in King Josiah’s reform. The story of 
Huldah supports the fact that the efforts of women in the biblical text are not highlighted 
as examples of the power of God operating in the female gender. Though the details are 
suppressed, it is clear that Huldah interpreted the Word of God to priests and others who 
sought her knowledge. Thus, she serves as a paradigmatic woman of great magnitude 
for those truly interested in transforming our congregations for the better. 

In the challenge to transform the economic and spiritual status of women, Huldah 
is an example of a woman who is educated, scholarly, gifted by God, and very 


instrumental in influencing the life and future of her community. This story bolstered 


conviction and inspired women to allow God to use them, despite the reluctance of men. 


*° William E. Phipps, Assertive Biblical Women (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1992), 83-86. 
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Lydia was Paul’s first European convert (Acts 16:13-15). *! Because there were 
no Jewish colonies or synagogues in Philippi, ten men were sufficient to constitute a 
synagogue. There was, however, an unofficial meeting place of a group of Jewish women 
and a number of God-fearers outside the city by the river. Lydia was among this group of 
women. William E. Phipps states, 

By occupation, Lydia was an International Trades woman. She 

operated a luxury shop in Philippi; Lydia was a woman of means. 

She had a family and servants, who followed her example of 

professing faith and being baptized. She lodged Paul, Silas, 

Timothy, and Luke for various extended periods. After Paul’s 

departure, she took charge of the continued development of the 

Philippian church, even as Mary operated a house church in 

Jerusalem, and Nympha a congregation in Laodicea.” 

Lydia served as a spiritual leader to her family and servants. This type of 
ieadership role was not a position traditionally given to women. Largely, women taught 
and served only the needs of the family. Her skills as a tradeswoman exceeded any 
expectation of lack placed on her by the culture. Her life can be interpreted as an example 
of integrating business skills and spiritual power. She serves as a strong example of a 
woman who is clear and in control of her economic and spiritual status. In the process of 
transformation Lydia serves an example of a woman who is astute. Again, there are not 
many details given as to how she made such strides and accomplishments. Nonetheless, 
Lydia serves as a paradigmatic woman in touch with her personal and professional 


power. Any study of her life is relevant for addressing doubts about women’s capacity for 


leadership in African American congregations and the community as a whole. 


*! Barker, Kenneth, The New International Version: Study Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
Corporation, 1985), 1678. 


** Phipps, Assertive Biblical Women, 121. 
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The third and final woman who is significant for this project 1s the Queen of 
Sheba. Historically, there has been much controversy over her ethnicity. Cain Hope 
Felder addresses the age-old question, 

Do we have here a Cushite/Ethiopian queen of ancient Africa, or is 

thisa queen of South Arabia? The story of Queen of Sheba has 

sustained widespread Arabian Ethiopian, Jewish, and other labored 

studies, becoming one of the most ever present and rich cycles of 

myths in the Middle East. In 900-450 B.C., sea trades were made 


with India and East Africa by transporting luxury commodities on 
caravan routes.” 


I Kings 10:1-13 records her wealth and curiosity regarding the wisdom of King Solomon. 
She negotiated a new trade treaty with him and discovered the mystery of his wisdom. 
Scholars differ in the interpretation of the reasons for the Queen of Sheba’s visit with 
King Solomon, 

The visit between the two rulers was something more than a love 

affair or platonic encounter between rulers. The queen of Sheba 

did not leave her massive nation and travel hundreds of miles out 

of curiosity. She visited King Solomon to organize a trade 

network, conduct commercial exchange, and settle diplomatic 

concems during her stay.”” 
Indeed the Queen of Sheba served as a matriarch in a patriarchal system. In short, the 
Queen of Sheba represents a woman who was a world traveler, who shared her wealth, 
Black nobility, dignity, beauty, and wisdom with the world. The Queen’s influence as a 
global negotiator serves an important model for women in churches today. The Queen of 


Sheba also speaks to the affluence of women from a global perspective. In the New 


Testament, Jesus lifts her up as an example to be emulated (Matt. 12:42). 


°° Cain Hope Felder, Troubling Biblical Waters: Race, Class, and Family (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1989), 39. 


*4 Larry Williams and Charles S. Finch, The Great Queens of Ethiopia in Black W omen in 
Antiquity, ed. Van Sertima (New Brunswick, NJ: Transactional Books, 1987), 19. 
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For the most part, biblical writers did not fully recognize the achievements and 
accomplishments of biblical women. Rather, most writers emphasize the deeds and 
accomplishments of men who were pivotal at the time. One must employ biblical 
criticism, research the biblical passages, and implement a feminine/womanist 
hermeneutic to establish a framework for the economic and spiritual empowerment of 
women. Huldah, Lydia, and the Queen of Sheba represent women of economic means, 
spiritual power, and leadership capability. They are paradigmatic women, who in crucial 
times were sagacious in decision-making and skillful in executing their decisions. They 
broke cultural, social, and religious barriers to take control, access wealth, and provide 
leadership. In view of these accounts, one can only conclude that Scriptures of this nature 
and magnitude cannot be disregarded in the empowerment of women. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton feels this 1s unnecessary. She strongly rejects orthodoxy, 
liberal and conservative views. She challenges women to reject Christian teachings as set 
forth in the bible and to assert full equality with men. She states, “The Bible has served 
historically as a patriarchal instrument for women’s oppression. She condemned 1t for 
inspiring women only with the goals of obedience to husbands, subordinate to men in 
general, and self-sacrifice at the expense of their own self-development. The Woman’s 
Bible challenged women to reject Christian teachings as set forth 1n the Bible and to 
assert full equality with men.””° Black female scholars have not taken as strong a stance 
as Stanton. They readily suggest that women find ways to read and interpret the Bible 


that is affirming and inclusive of their story and experience. 


> Blizabeth Cady Stanton, 7he Woman’s Bible (New York, NY: Amo Press, 1974), xxxvi. 
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Cheryl J. Sanders, Associate Professor of Christian Ethics at Howard University 
School of Divinity applauded feminist biblical studies for providing much of the impetus 
toward the methodological reorientation to the study of the Scriptures being embraced by 
African American female biblical scholars. However, she warns women to carefully, 

Challenge traditional assumptions held by white people and black 

men who may disregard sex or race as meaningful categories for 

the analysis of biblical texts, and to explore ways of applying such 

insights to the construction of a normative understanding of the 

relevance of the Scripture to Black women’s struggle and 

triumphs.”° 
The goal of the project is to empower women through the dynamic appropriation of the 
biblical text. Stanton’s position thwarts the goal where Sanders embraces the goal. In the 
context of the project, women who attended were excited and encouraged in learning the 
stories of the biblical women. There was a heartfelt as sense of personal and professional 
power as each biblical woman was presented. 

To summarize, historically the relationship between the church and women has 
been ambivalent. In its early stages the churches development was entrenched in the 
social, economic, and psychological effects of slavery. When the church instituted the 
regional and national conventions, there were times when the church and women worked 
together toward common goals and yet they worked separately when women sought self- 


definition and self-reliance. The writer experienced similar tensions 1n her personal 


struggle for economic and spiritual empowerment. A context that affirms, supports, and 


*° Cheryl J. Sanders, Living the Intersection: Womanism and Afrocentrism in Theology 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1995), 130. 
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envisions an empowerment ethos 1s foremost in the transformation process. Another 
import aspect is the presentation of biblical women, who emulate aspects of personal and 
professional power women in the twenty-first century desire. 

The church is challenged to empower women to transform their economic and 
spiritual status. Women are beginning to leave the church because their needs are not 
being met. The journey to empowerment and transformation for women in the church has 
been an arduous task thus far. Will the church transform its male dominated structure to 
that of an egalitarian for the inclusion and empowerment of women? The writer will now 
engage writings on feminism, empowerment, economics, and spirituality to get a sense of 
the bodies of material that exist as they relate to African American women and 


empowerment. 


CHAPTER TWO 


FEMINISM, EMPOWERMENT, ECONOMICS, AND SPIRITUALITY 


There are a number of African American women’s historical and literary sources 
that impacted the writer’s thinking in the areas of feminism, empowerment, economics, 
and spirituality. This chapter presents (1) a literature review of a number of sources and 
their importance to the project. There were an enormous amount of books, writings, and 
articles on the subject, but the writer selected materials that focused specifically on the 
economic and spiritual status of women. (2) It includes two concepts and models of 
women’s ministry that concur and are similar to the project. The first is Ann Farrar 
Lightner’s work, “And Your Daughters Shall Preach: Developing A Female Mentoring 
Program In the African American Church,” the second is Vashti M. McKenzie’s work, 
“Not Without A Struggle: Leadership Development For African American Women In 
Ministry.” Both works began as Doctor of Ministry projects and have now been 
published in book form. (3) The chapter concludes with three examples of empowered 
women in history from a sociopolitical perspective, Sojourner Truth, Mary McCloud- 
Bethune, and Madam C.J. Walker. Their stories are shared to exemplify women who 
came from meager means and circumstances but were transformed as they experienced 


fortitude through economic and spiritual uplift. 
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Literature Review 


In Righteous Discontent: The W omen’s Movement in the Black Baptist church, 
1880-1920,Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham details the crucial role black women played in 
making the church a powerful institution for social an political change in the Black 
community.’ Her focus is the National Baptist Convention, the largest religious 
institution among Black Americans. Three chapters were especially critical to this 
project. In Chapter One, “The Black Church: A Gender Perspective,” Higginbotham 
argues that the “woman’s ear” was crucial to broadening the public arm of the church and 
she provides the history of events, societies, and organizations that gave women strength 
and determination. 

In Chapter Five, Feminist Theology, 1880-1990, she records the challenges of 
Black women to patriarchal theology. She highlights the implications of feminist 
theology for the future work of Black Baptist women. Feminist theology reinforced their 
demand for more vocal involvement and instilled sanguinity in their growing ranks 
regarding the future. In Chapter Nine, The Politics of Respectability, she casts the vision 
for future forces that would escalate the assault on race and gender discrimination and 
continue the battle of remaking the Black church, the Black community, and America. 
The other chapters were equally interesting for understanding the movement of Black 
women in the Baptist church. Higginbotham’s critique of race, gender, and religion is 


detailed and definitive. She gives sensitive treatment to the women’s role in the church. 





————e ——r 


' Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent, 1, 120, and 185. 
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In Living the Intersection: Womanism and Afrocentrism in Theology, Sanders and 
six other African American women scholars evaluate the validation of knowledge, norms, 
and experience within the intersection of the Afrocentric as defined by Molefi Kete 
Asante and womanist perspectives as defined by Alice Walker.* Three of the scholars 
Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, Delores S. Williams, and Lorine L. Cummings concluded that 
Afrocentrism is sexist and misogynistic. Youthac Hardman-Cromwell and Deborah E. 
McDowell give a sense of Black female writers’ expression of womanism and 
Afrocentrism thought well before Walker and Asante. Kelly Brown and Cheryl Sanders 
approach the two perspectives from a historical biblical female empowerment ethic and 
as a pedagogic in theological education. This work womanizes religion and ethnicity by 
looking introspectively at the multiplicity of Black women’s lives from a personal, 
academic, political, theological, social, and pedagogical perception. It suggests flexibility 
as a way to handle the challenge of doing theological education in harmony with the 
womanist desire to “equip the churches to love Black people to wholeness.” 

In her book, Just A Sister Away, Renita J. Weems introduces womanist reflections 
on how women of scripture felt about themselves by looking at how they treated other 
women.’ She examines relationships between biblical women. Study questions at the end 
of each chapter provide for soul-searching dialogue where women can grow and develop 
spiritually. This work demonstrates womanist biblical criticism and encourages women to 


explore gender bias 1n the Bible. 


* Sanders, Living the Intersection, 17. 
* Ibid. 


* Renita Weems, Just A Sister Away: A Womanist Vision of Women’s Relationships in the Bible (San 
Diego, CA: LuraMedia, 1988). 
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In an article, “Reading Her Way through the Struggle: African American Women 
and the Bible,’ Weems explores the rationale by which women marginalized by gender, 
ethnicity, and often class continue to regard the Bible as meaningful.’ She first examines 
the socio-cultural location of women against the backdrop of American history. She then 
explores various types of text from the Bible in terms of the voice and values of women. 
She concludes that the Bible is alien and antagonistic to women’s identity; yet, in other 
ways, it inspires and compels that identity. Depending on which interpretative 
community one identifies with, women belong to at least four communities of readers, 
American/Western, African American, female, and Christian. The article demonstrates 
biblical interpretation as a method of empowerment for women. 

Cain Hope Felder’s work, The Bible, Black Women and Ministry,” examines the 
Bible in an effort to identify possible images and themes for the uphfting, liberation, and 
recognition of the divinely inspired leadership of women in general and Black women in 
particular.° Felder highlights the roles and status of women in the Bible as mainly 
domestic and subordinate. He lifts Jesus’ encounter with the Samaritan women as a 
gospel theme for women in ministry. He sorts out Paul’s attitude on women in ministry 
and concludes there are many textual glosses and interpolations. Felder affirms and 
encourages women’s improved social position and expanded leadership roles, as only 


catching up with first century attitudes of Jesus and the earliest Christians. 


> Renita Weems, Reading Her Way Through The Struggle: African American Women and the Bible, 
Cain Hope Felder, ed. (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991), 63. 


° Cain Hope Felder, The Bible, Black Women and Ministry (Atlanta, GA: Journal of the 
Interdenominational Theological Center, Fall 1984/Spring 1985). 
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Patricia Hill-Collins’ in Black Feminist Thought, examines the thinking of Black 
feminist scholars and African American laywomen. She explores the themes of 
oppression, family, work, and activism as well as new areas of cultural thinking about 
Black men and women.’ She encourages women to take control of their lives by coming 
to voice. Collins expounds on the theme.of empowerment and transformation of women 
in the church and the society. She interprets the works of Black feminist thinkers such as 
Angela Davis, Alice Walker, and Audre Lorde. The work is important to the overall 
project because Hill-Collins performs two tasks in her work. She discusses women’s 
lives, experiences and thought, and shows the importance of self-defined knowledge for 
group empowerment. 

Paula Giddings’ in When and Where I Enter addresses her thesis through 
speeches, diaries, letters, and other original sources. The work describes the impact of 
Black women on race and sex in America from the 17" century to today.® Giddings 
highlights the profound influence of women on race and women’s movements throughout 
American history. Her examples begin with the open disregard for the nights of slave 
women to examples of more covert racism and sexism tn the civil nghts and women’s 
organizations. Giddings clarifies Black women’s crusade for equality. She portrays how 
Black women have transcended racist and sexist attitudes often confronting white 
feminists and Black male leaders alike to initiate social and political reform. Her writings 


demonstrate the impact and effect of women’s personal and professional power. 


’ Patricia Hill-Collins, Black Feminist Thought: Knowledge, Consciousness, and the Politics of 
Empowerment (New York: Rutledge, Chapman, and Hall, 1991). 


* Paula Giddings, When and Where I Enter (New York: Bantam Books, 1984), 92. 
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In “Real Wealth: A Spiritual Approach to Money and Work, Jonathan Robinson 
integrates money and work within a spiritual path. He presents a step-by-step approach 
to making Spirit your business and financial partner.’ Robinson suggests ways to 
improve ones financial well being and develop a plan to do things differently. He sets 
forth practical exercises that help individuals look at their beliefs and habits around 
money. This work is helpful as an example for balancing two principles and laying out a 
format. and formula participants find simple to follow. 

Jawanza Kunjufu work Black Economics: Solutions for Economic and 
Community Empowerment is designed to increase Black business formation and to 
encourage Black consumers to become more economically literate and supportive of the 
overall health of the African American community.'® He writes with six objectives in 
mind, 1} we need to increase the number of businesses, 2) we need our “Talented 10°” 
starting businesses, rather than working for the government or Fortune 500 corporations, 
3) we need a community that will encourage entrepreneurship and parents who promote a 
“good business” versus a “good job” to their children, 4) we need African American 
institutions to emphasize economic over political development, 5) we need to resist 
racism and advocate for governmental assistance, and 6) we need business owners to 
provide quality products and services, who contribute back to the community, because 
they value liberation, not self-aggrandizement. Kunjufu envisions Black economics as the 


solution for economic and community empowerment. 


’ Jonathan Robinson, Real Wealth: A Spiritual Approach to Money and Work (Carlsbad, CA: Hay 
House, Inc. 1998), 77. 





'° Jawaanza Kunjufu. Black Economics: Solutions for Economic and Community Empowerment 
(Chicago, IL: African American Images, 1991), v. 
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Ministry Models 


The first model of women’s ministry 1n the church 1s Ann Farrer-Lightner’s 
published work where she states: 


African American women are told from the day they are born that 
they are ugly and hopelessly inferior; that they are un-blonde, non- 
white and highly expendable. They are sex objects, good for only 
one thing; and they will never be a Barbie or the CEO of a Fortune 
500 company. They dare not dream of being the chairperson of any 
significant board. They can throw ministry out of their minds. 
Certain jobs—as well as church positions—are reserved for men- 
only! 


In what setting—given the reality of the dominant culture and the 

sexist black church scene—can an African American woman use 

her God-given talents and abilities with no fear of being put down 

or kept in her place? Where can she ‘find (or use) her voice’? 

Where can she develop and grow spiritually, socially, and 

mentally? Is there a place in the African American church where 

she can be all that she.can be? Must African American women rely 

solely on male leadership in the African American Church?"’ 
Farrer-Lightner proposes a mentoring program whose goal is to help women discover 
their gifts, talents and abilities, and to utilized them to implement programs necessary for 
their own spiritual, social, mental and physical development as they perceive their needs, 
rather than depend solely on male leadership in the church to take the initiative to provide 
adequate women’s ministries.'” Farrer-Lightner uses scriptures to warrant the model, 
Titus, the Book of Ruth, and other women’s bible stories. Her approach to ministry 


affirms the importance of women finding acceptance and support as they embark upon 


any journey to transform or empower themselves. 


'' Ann Farrar-Lightner, ...And Your Daughters Shall Preach: Developing A Female Mentoring 
Program In the African American Church (St. Louis, MO: Hodale Press, Inc., 1995), vu. 


ibid’ 
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The church represents a didactic for economic and spiritual empowerment for 
African American people. Ideally, the Black Church has been the greatest source of 
economic and spiritual empowerment. Ironically, however, the Black Church has at 
times neglected to address specifically the economic and spiritual empowerment of 
African American women. Patriarchal ideology and culture teaches that women are not 
intelligently equipped, psychologically strong, or spiritually appointed to conduct 
religious affairs, which hinders the economic and spiritual empowerment of women. 
Women have invested considerable amounts of time, energy, and economic resources 1n 
the growth and development of the church. 

Due to the existence of the women’s convention and other organized women 
groups. women serve as evangelists, missionaries, stewards, deacons, lay leaders, writers. 
on religious subject, Sunday school teachers, gisele choir members and directors, 
ushers, nurses, custodians, caterers and hostesses, secretaries, clerks, counselors, 
recreation leaders, and directors of vacation Bible school. In the face of patriarchal 
control, racial and sexual oppression, women have maintained their strength, self- 
reliance, and autonomy in an attempt to insure the growth and development of the Black 
Church. Women have not been allowed to serve freely and wholeheartedly in leadership 
roles. The office of pastor excludes a majority of women and remains positions 
preserved mainly for men. Women have trusted the church to oversee the welfare of their 
families, economic conditions, social status, and political interest. But the question arises: 
Is the spiritual and economic empowerment of women a major concern in the Black 


Church? 
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The second model of women’s ministry in the Black Church is Vashti M. 
McKenzie’s, “Not Without A Struggle: Leadership Development For African American 
Women In Ministry.” The work shares lessons in leadership gathered from interviews 
and surveys with African American clergywomen from across the country. It explores 
biblical role models, leadership styles, and offers an example of womanist-leadership 
behaviors for African American women. Bishop McKenzie writes: 


Not Without a Struggle traces the thread of female leadership in 
Roman, Greek, Jewish, and African cultures. The book briefly 
focuses upon the historical threads of female leadership in the 
church. The intent 1s to help women in general, and African 
American women in particular, to understand that they are not 
accidents, freaks, flukes, or mistakes in the dominion of God. A 
minister who happens to be a woman is not an individual who just 
stumbled into leadership because no one else was available; she is 
part of a historical legacy. The book reviews some of the 
theological patterns that reject and support female leadership. It 
also looks at the images of female leadership in the Bible as well 
as in other ancient sources. 


The new story 1s the fact that women are bringing pressure to bear 
on all-male paradigms in such great numbers. Significantly, 
women are not merely redesigning the pattern but are surviving 
and succeeding. The impact of millions of women competing in 
the same job marked for the same jobs—including pulpits, 
appointments, denominational positions, and tenure in 
seminaries—exerts a tremendous impact on the tapestry of 
religious life. Millions of women all over the world are challenging 
existing power patterns, infusing them with more humanistic 
values.'> 


Bishop McKenzie creatively constructs “Ten Commandments,” leadership strategies: 


1) Thou Shall Be Prepared; 2) Thou Shall Be A Team Player; 3) 
Thou Shall Network; 4) Thou Shall Be Accountable; 5) Thou Shall 
Empower Others; 6) Thou Shall Use Sound Management 
Principles and Techniques; 7) Thou Shall Be Committed To 
Servant Leadership Style of Management, Exemplified By Jesus 


'° Vashti M. McKenzie, Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for A ffrican American 
Women in Ministry (Cleveland, OH: United Church Press, 1996), xv and xvii. 


ee, 


Christ; 8) Thou Shall Pursue Continuing Education and Personal 

Development in Order to Provide Quality Leadership; 9) Thou 

Shall Develop, Pursue, and Establish a Bible-Centered Ethics and 

Ethos in all Areas of Ministry; 10) Thou Shall Be Accessible to 

Christ and To Those You Are Called To Serve." 

The focus of this writing is leadership traits and characteristics for women leaders 
in ministry. McKenzie’s, third and most recent book, Journey to the Well 1s wmitten to 
address the needs of laywomen. It highlights the narrative on the Samaritan women at the 
well with Jesus. It parallels the story with contemporary personal stories to bring hope of 
personal transformation. She gives twelve lessons through which any woman, at any 
stage of her life, can empower herself, conquer adversity, and accomplish anything.'° The 
work serves as an example of the scholarly. study of the Bible by women who are. 
professionals in the church. 

Biblical stories of women are portrayed with the aim of producing personal and 
spiritual empowerment for women. McKenzie affirms that women’s ministries highlight 
the fact that millions of women all over the world are challenging patterns of power that 
have historically locked them out of leadership roles. With or without the permission of 
the church, women in the twenty-first century are associating and connecting with 
ministries designed to help them struggle through a process whereby they become 
empowered and transformed. The women come together 1n groups to support and affirm 


one another, which suggests something women have not been encouraged to do in some 


churches. 


' Tbid., xvii. 


'? Vashti McKenzie, Journey To The Well (New York: The Penguin Group, 2002), 9. 
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Grace Cornish in 10 Good Choices That Empower Black Women’s Lives, affirms 
the idea that women can live full, happy, and wholesome lives. Cornish is of the opinion, 
however, that the quality of women’s lives is determined by the choices that they make. 
Women must be able to differentiate between choices that prelude principles that 
empower and principles that restrict women from experiencing life to its fullest. She 
suggests ten specific choices women can make: 

When robbed of one’s power and God-given gifts and talents, 

women must make a choice. Women can regain their power by 

making good choices. Grace Cornish suggests in her book, 1) 

Embracing the Skin You’re In; 2) Accepting “Better Love,” Not 

“Bitter Love’; 3) Making Money Work for You; 4) Turning 

Stumbling Blocks into Stepping-Stones; 5) Avoiding “the Only Fly 

in the Buttermilk” Thinking; 6) Trusting Your Own Intuition; 7) 

Taking Calculated Chances, Not Idle Ones; 8) Giving Stress a 

Perpetual Rest; 9) Rewriting Your Life’s Script; and 10) Using 

Your “Praying Energy” for “Staying Energy.’° 
Cornish focuses on practical choices women make everyday. She encourages women to 
empower themselves with principles that lead to making right choices. 

Throughout history women have struggled for identity, voice, and place in a 
society denominated by men. Consequently women have to make choices about their 
efforts and participation in the church, in the community, and in the world. The women’s 
movement was instrumental in unifying Black women. Fortunately large masses of 
women never chose to break free from the race, gender, and class subordination of White 
America and the church. Many churches have a rich history of self-empowerment 
because the women choose to fight a dual battle, one with the men for the nghts of the 


people and the other with women for the nghts of women. There are a number of 


secondary sources employed, which the writer will reference throughout the document. 


'® Cornish, 10 Good Choices That Empower Black Women’s Lives, 19-173. 
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Empowered Women in History 

To illustrate transformation and the effects of economic and spiritual 
empowerment, the writer will conclude with three examples of empowered women in 
history. Women must recall those times in history when women rose to positions of 
power and leadership to contribute to the ongoing struggle for civil rights and freedom in 
this country. Virginia Broughton and Mark Cook, members of the American National 
Baptist Convention, who were instrumental in organizing the Baptist Women’s 
Convention, are case in point. Virginia Broughton believed women had “several callings” 
and she encouraged women to pursue all of them.'’ Broughton herself was a teacher and. 
full-time missionary. 

Summarily, Cook believed women possessed the ability to sway every cause, 
place, and institution. Cook. sidtieagea her sisters with power and insight in a speech 
where she admonishes them with the fliowme verse, “Go, and toil in any vineyard, do 
not fear to do and dare. If you want a field of labor, you can find it anywhere.” ® Women 
labored in the vineyard in both secular and religious frameworks, despite fierce 
opposition. Thus, women have demonstrated throughout time their ability to work 
together in ways that are empowering for women, the church, and the community. 
Sojourner Truth, Mary McCloud Bethune, and Madam C.J. Walker are empowered 
women of history, who experienced resistance and death dealing threats for their daring 
and courageous acts aimed at the liberation and transformation of women and African 


American people as a whole. 


'’ Virginia Broughton, Women’s Work as Gleaned from the Women of The Bible and Biblical Women 
of Modern Times (Nashville, TN: National Baptist Publishing Board, 1904), 36. 


18 See e. g., the American National Baptist Convention, Journal and Lectures, 1887, 55-56. 
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Sojourner Truth with twenty-five cents in her hand started a journey of over a 
thousand miles, lecturing for the rights of the downtrodden. A brutal childhood as a slave 
left her with lifelong mental and physical scars, and yet she earned recognition as a great 
orator and social reformer by mesmerizing audiences with her captivating, dialect, and 
oratory skills about the evils of slavery and the importance of women’s nights. Sojourner 
Truth spoke at a National Women’s Suffrage Convention in 1852. She comments, “If the 
first woman God ever made was strong enough to turn the world upside down, all alone, 
these together ought to be able to turn it back and get it right side up again, and now they 
is asking to do it, and the men, you better let them.””’ Although Sojourner Truth is more 
famous for the speech “Ain’t Ia Woman?” the statement at the National Women’s 
Suffrage Convention in 1852 speaks clearly to her biblical understanding of the role of 
women in society. Thus, she was among those pioneer women. 

A story 1s told of a mob led by a physician, who decided to enter a meeting being 
conducted by Sojourner Truth. The physician interrupted the meeting and demanded that 
Truth bear her breast to prove that she was woman, because rumor around town had it 
that she was a man. Truth opened her blouse and disrobed her bosom and showed her 
breasts to the public gaze. She declared, “I will show my breasts to the entire 
congregation. It is not my shame, but yours that I should do this. See for yourselves. Do 
you wish also to suck?””” She was regarded as a radical of immense influence, an ex- 
slave, abolitionist, preacher, and singer who dazzles listeners with wit and originality. 


Nell I. Painter, Sojourner Truth: A Life, A Symbol (New York: WW Norton & Company, 1996), 
125-126. 


*° Arthur Fauset-Huff, “Sojourner Truth,” in the African American Book of Values: Classic Moral 
Stories. Steven Barboza, 1° ed. (New York: Doubleday Publishing Group, Inc., 1998), 797. 
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Our next example also highlights several contributions women made in the 
society. The fifteenth child of former slaves, Mary Bethune worked her way up from the 
cotton fields of South Carolina to attend college and to begin her life’s central and 
unrelenting mission; namely education.”’ On October 3, 1904, starting with $1.50 in cash 
and five pupils and a rental cottage, she founded a school for young women in Daytona 
Beach, Florida. The only boy in the school was her son. Through her untiring and 
dedicated efforts, this humble school became Bethune-Cookman College in 1928. A 
devoted Methodist, Bethune’s struggle for the spiritual and educational improvement of 
African American children brought her national attention. 

She received scraps to begin her venture. J. S. Peabody of Columbia City, 
Indiana, contributed a twenty-five cents donation to her school. Mrs. Bethune swallowed 
hard, thanked him smilingly, recorded his donation in her account book, and went on 
about her fundraising ventures. Two years later Peabody announced himself as one of her. 
contributors. He asked her if she remembered how much he contributed. To keep from 
embarrassing him, she said she would have to look it up in her account book. Upon her 
finding the entry, he was not insulted but delighted that she had kept account of such a 
small gift. He handed her a check for a hundred dollars and arranged to furnish the 
building. When he died a few years later, he left the school ten thousand dollars. Mrs. 
Bethune observed, “I considered cash money as the smallest part of my resources. I had 


faith in a living God, faith in myself, and a desire to serve.””” 


*! Mary McLeod Bethune, “Faith to Move Mountains,” in the African American Book of Values: 
Classic Moral Stories. Steven Barboza, 1“ ed. (New York: Doubleday Publishing Group, Inc. 1998), 453. 


*? Thid., 457. 
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In 1936, President Roosevelt appointed Bethune the first African American 
women to head a federal office. She served five presidents as an advisor, was vice 
president of the NAACP, founded the National Council of Negro Women, and was 
appointed in World War II as a special assistant to the secretary of war. She possessed 
deep spiritual values and ability to stretch material resources for the educational 
advancement of her people. Bethune left a rich and powerful legacy of both ideas and 
struggles for women who are determined to strike a balance between spiritual and 
economic empowerment today. 

The final example, Madam Walker was born near Delta, Louisiana, in 1867. Born 
to freed slaves, her given name was Sara Breedlove.” In 1881, Sara married a man 
named Moses McWilliams. Her-husband died in 1887, leaving her with one daughter. 
She took menial jobs to support her family. In 1905, while working as a washerwoman in 
St. Louis, Missouri, she decided there was something greater for her than the menial jobs 
that barely provided for the needs of her family. She developed and sold a line of hair 
care products. In 1905, she moved to Denver, Colorado, where she met and married 
Charles J. Walker, a newspaperman. Sarah Walker began demonstrating and selling her 
hair care products door-to-door in African American communities. She renamed the 
“Walker Hair Care Method” the Madam C. J. Walker Company, a name she felt was 
more appealing and dignified. Walker’s sense of empowerment and transformation 
seemed to have originated with a desire to provide something better for her family. Once 


she gained the tools, she went on to inspire and empower other women as well. 


** Patricia Bell-Scott, Flat-Footed Trusts: Telling Black Women’s Lives (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1998), 152. 
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She trained women to establish their own businesses selling her hair products and 
other cosmetics. The “Walker Agents” dressed in white blouses and long black skirts. 
Throughout the Black communities of the United States and the Caribbean, they became 
well known. By 1918, more than 2,000 agents were promoting the Walker System, and 
Walker was living in an elegant New York mansion. Her financial success enabled her to 
support numerous social, political, and educational causes. Walker remains a model for 
Black women who refuse to separate spiritual and moral values from economic self- 
sufficiency.”’ Walker is an exemplary figure for women in the twenty-first century who 
feel they do not have the economic means to start business ventures of their own. 

The lives and stories of these women have been only a few of the significant 
forces contributing to the history and social freedoms of African American people.”° 
More needs to be taught about women’s rich history in church circles. The root lives and 
stories of African American women begin in African when most African American 
ancestors were Queens and priests, and where even some African gods assumed the 


female image. African civilizations, which are the oldest known to humankind, were 


4 Alton Hornsby, Jr., Madam C. J. Walker (New York: World Book Americas Edition, 2002), 688. 


*> There are other notable women who have a presence in African American History. These women 
took political stands, which affected the battle for the nghts of African Americans. In 1955, Rosa Parks 
was arrested for refusing to surrender her bus seat to a White passenger. This act disobeyed a city law that 
required Blacks to give up their seats when White bus riders wished to sit in their seats or the same row. 
Montgomery’s Black protested her arrest by refusing to ride the buses. Their protest lasted 382 days, 
ending when the city abolished the bus law. Fannie Lou Hamer, Civil Rights activist, helped the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference and the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee to organize a voter 
registration drive in Ruleville, Mississippi, which challenged the state’s laws that were designed to deny 
Blacks the right to vote. Hamer and other activist were arrested in June 1963 and were severely beaten at a 
Montgomery County, Miss. Jail by two Black inmates, on orders from White police officers. Hamer 
suffered permanent injuries. The police officers were later found not guilty in federal district court in 
Jackson, Mississippi. See e.g., Clark Hine and Darlene Thompson, and Kathleen Thompson, A Shining 
Thread of Hope: The History of Black Women in America (New York: Doubleday Publishing Group, Inc., 
1998). 
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matriarchal. C. A. Diop states: “The matriarchal system proper is characterized by the 
collaboration and harmonious flowering of both sexes, and by a certain preeminence of 
woman in society, due originally to economic conditions, but accepted and even defended 
by man.””° Unfortunately, many of these values and traditions did not carry over into the 
culture of our slaveholders. 

To conclude this chapter, women’s enterprise and activism have left a legacy 
these stories are especially important for women who seek and desire a transformation in 
their economic and spiritual status. The stories, experiences, and lives of these. great 
women speak to a legacy of hope and expectation. Cheryl Townsend Gilkes asserts, 
“Listening to and empowering, “poor colored women’ economically, politically, or 
culturally ‘poor’, 1s essential to the material and spiritual redemption of African. - 


, bog 7 
American communities.” 


The model for this project seeks to participate in 
accomplishing that redemption by focusing especially on the plight of women. One goal. 
of the model is to create an environment of empowerment for women in the areas of 
economics and spirituality. In this environment, women are taught to pass on the legacy 
and stories of historical African American women who are exemplars of the ideas and 


principles set forth in this model. Sojourner Truth, Mary McCloud-Bethune, and Madam 


C. J. Walker are only three of many great clouds of witnesses. 


° C.A. Diop, The African Origin of Civilization Myth or Reality (Chicago, IL: Lawrence Hill Books, 
1983), 59. 


*” Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, If It Wasn’t for the Women: Black Women’s Experience and Womanist, 
Culture in Church and Community (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2001), 211. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THREE FOUNDATIONS OF ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 


The basis and ground of this ministry model is built around the needs of women, 
the biblical role of God in relation to those needs, and the role of the church as a support 
to women as their needs are addressed. The commitment to resolve a problem is rooted in 
ones convictions develop as a result of ones point of view. One forms a point of view 
through the dissemination and evaluation of information. This chapter evaluates three 
theones theological, biblical, and historical. These theories formulate the foundation for 
the writer’s point of view and suggested solution to the problem, the lack of economic 
and spiritual empowerment of women in the church. 

(1) Feminist, Womanist, and Liberationist reflections around the Role and 
Purpose of Holy Spirit are discussed. (2) Reflections on the Gospel of John are presented 
and evaluated as the basis for the principles in the model. (3) The chapter concludes with 
a discussion on the history of support groups. The ministry model recommends the 
support group approach as a way to integrate women from various experiences and 
backgrounds. The support group approach also provides a sense of safety and community 
as women experience transformation and empowerment. The ideas and views highlighted 
in this chapter were crucial to the development and implementation of the ministry 


model. 
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Theological 
In the realm of feminist theology, Authentic Feminism, as defined by Sheila 
Radford-Hill 1s, “An applied feminism. The term ‘authentic’ describes a type of feminist 
theorizing based on “research interest, methods, and strategies for the dissemination of its 


39] 


findings on the real needs of women, as women themselves perceive them.” She notes, 
“The design of feminist theorizing encourages accurate and practical information about 
| the meaning and influence of sexuality on human history. Feminist thought 1s the 
deliberative, polemic, speculative, and creative discourse from which feminist theory 
emerges.” 

Radford-Hill’s work is part of an ongoing effort to understand how the lens of 
feminist theory and practice lost its power to explain the decline of empowerment. She 
states, “Few feminist writers have identified the root cause of this dislocation in a manner 
that theoretically rebuilds the connections between feminist theorizing, social interaction, 
and cultural change.” She points to a number of flaws in feminist theorizing with the 
hopes of reestablishing the feminist enterprise in all its diverse forms. Many women 
especially young women are exhausted with the endless gender conflict issues. The 
debates sidetrack the political agenda of the movement. Authentic feminism hopes to 
reestablish the connections between feminist theory and social activism this is critical to 


the resurgence of feminist theorizing, and the task of ensuring all women especially 


African American women find themselves in places of nurture and transcendence. 





‘Sheila Hill-Radford, Further to Fly: Black Women and the Politics of Empowerment 
(Minneapolis, MN: Regents of the University of Minnesota, 2000), 19. 


* Thid., 19. 


* Thid., 42. 
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This reconnection is important because Shelia Hill-Radford’s Authentic Feminism 
challenges Feminism in the same way the model challenges the church and its traditional 
ways of performing women’s ministry. Many women especially churchwomen are 
exhausted with the endless gender conflict issues, the debates around women in 
leadership which negate and sidetrack the agenda of empowerment and transformation. 
The models’ way of understanding the needs of women contributes to the success and 
transformation of the economic and spiritual status of women. What some women have 
experienced in the church has been dislocation. Yet, the model reconnects women 
through economic and spiritual principles. The model takes its understanding of the needs 
of women from the women. 

In 1983, Alice Walker a Pulitzer Prize’winning novelist coined the term 
wormanist. She defines a womanist as, “A woman committed to survival and wholeness 


904 


of entire people, male and female.”* Sanders believe Walkers usage of the term now goes 


beyond her definition. Sanders states, “African American women have adopted the term 
as a symbol of their experience. Womanist signals an appreciation for the richness, 
complexity, uniqueness, and struggle involved in being black and female in a society 
that is hostile to both Blackness and womanhood.” Collins states, 


Womanist perspectives mine the culture and history of African 
American women in an effort to forge a way of living that fosters 
life and wholeness for the African American community. 
Womanist scholarship gives expression to women’s efforts 
political, cultural, emotion, psychological, and spiritual to resist the 
‘interlocking systems’ multiple oppression, 1.¢., racism, sexism, 
and classism.° 


* Alice Walker, In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens: Womanist Prose (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1983), XI. 


° Sanders, Living The Intersection, 9. 


° Collins, Black Feminist Thought, 20. 
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The twenty first century woman has as her story the above experiences and 
interpretations. Womanist perspectives and symbols of experience articulate and describe 
women’s experience from the women’s point of view. This dissertation concurs with this 
approach but addresses the need for women to interpret their personal stories first and 
then read historical material as a backdrop. The participants were encouraged to read the 
history and legacy of women in the church and society beyond the material offered in the 
model. After the research and reading was completed, the women were free to choose the 
perspective, which related best to their journey and experience. 

One of the many ways the church sought to address the oppression of its people is 
through Black Theology. This theology existed primarily in songs and stories in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, sources which affirmed the imago Det principle and 
the essential oneness of humanity. In a statement by the National Committee of Black 
Churchmen, dated June. 13, 1969, “Black Theology is defined as a theology of black 
liberation.” It seeks to examine the experiences of Blacks in the light of God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ, so the Black community can recognize that the gospel is adequate to the 
full realization of Black humanity irrespective of gender differences. Black Theology is a 
theology of “blackness.” It 1s the pronouncement of Black humanity freeing Black 
people as a whole from White racism, thus providing genuine freedom for all. As 
Wilmore and Cone assert, “It affirms the humanity of White people in that is says No to 


the existence of white oppression.” 


’ This statement, produced by the Committee on Theological Prospectus, National Committee of 
Black Churchmen (NCBC), was issued at the Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia. It 
was adopted at the NCBC 1969 annual convocation in Oakland, California. 


® Gayraud S. Wilmore and James H. Cone, Black Theology: A Documentary History, 1699-1979 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1979), 100. 
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Black theology is the understanding of the gospel rooted in the Black experience. 
Black Theology provided a way for the Black community, male and female, to articulate 
its theology in language that speaks to the heart and soul of the Black experience in the 
face of White America. The goal of Black theology is Black liberation for humanity. The 
model borrows from Black theology. It seeks to examine the experiences of women in the 
light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, so that the church can recognize the gospel as 
adequate to the full realization of the church irrespective of gender differences. It affirms 
Christianity mn that is say No to the existence of sexism and classism. 

The Black church has always taught and believed the work of God revealed in and 
through the Godhead. The first person is God the active creator of the world. The second: 
is Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God, crucified and resurrected. The third is the Holy 
Spirit, the divine administrator of the power, gifts, and works of God in creation. The 
theology of oppressed people points to and depends on the power of God to help them 
endure and maintain their existence in the face of oppression. The Holy Spirit imputes 
power to the people. Albert B. Cleage states, “The Holy Spirit is the revolutionary power 
which comes to an exploited people as they struggle to escape from powerlessness and to 
end the institutional oppression forced upon them by an enemy.”” What this means for 
women in the church 1s of paramount concern for the writer. Case in point, if Cleage is 
correct, the Holy Spirit 1s the radical power that comes to women as they escape from 


powerlessness to end institutional oppression force upon them by the church. 


” Thid., 332. 
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_Christian women must strive to live Spirit-filled lives. The Holy Spirit seeks an 
active ministry in the lives of female as well as male believers. The power, personal and 
professional which women must embrace if they are going to experience economic and 
spiritual empowerment is rooted in the Holy Spirit. Power means choices and control, 
spiritually; it means choices and control over ones devotional life. Economically, it 
means choices and control over ones economic condition. Because the church has denied 
women full access to positions of power and has failed to sanction women in the exercise 
of their power, women must be careful not to allow anger, disappointment, and rage to 
become the controlling factor in their motivation to subvert the injustices they and others 
have suffered. Christian women guided by the Holy Spirit seek to work with an 
egalitarian style of leadership in both the church and in the society. 

This egalitarian style of leadership promotes the equality of all humanity, but does 
‘not deny or overlook the history of struggle and sacrifice of either gender. McKenzie 
challenges the church, “To renew its commitment to biblical egalitarianism, which 
promotes the dignity and integrity of both men and women. She recommends for example 
Galatians 3:27-28 and Colossians 3:1-11, both pericopes transform the shallow 
distinctions of race, class, cultural and social background, and gender into a new 
humanity.”’° By and through the radical power of the Holy Spirit humanity can be 
transformed and empowered with a new understanding that consists of unity, respect, and 


love for all. 


' McKenzie, Not Without a Struggle, 116. 
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Biblical 
Fundamental to the task of implementing a ministry model is the development of 


a relevant biblical basis. The entire Gospel of John is the biblical focus of the spiritual 
principles as set forth in the model (Chapter Four). ALMs identifies John 10:10, as its 


scriptural basis. Jesus states, “The thief comes only to steal and kill and destroy, I came 


I! Primarily the group chose three 


that they may have life, and have it more abundantly. 
themes, relationship, life, and abundance. The Gospel of John was selected because the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel gives a distinct account of Jesus’ life, Jesus’ relationship to 
God, his disciples, and to all people (Jews and Gentiles). 

George Beasley-Murray writes, “In the Shepherd discourse of John 10, the saving 
activity of God takes place through his representative Jesus; in the Father’s name he cares 
for the sheep of Israel’s flock, he gathers the sheep of the Gentile folds, and he lays down 
his life and takes it again for the redemption of all mankind, that they all may become one 
flock under one Shepherd.”'* The challenge of Christianity continues to be the 
explanation of the revelation of Jesus, as the Son of God. Christians are also challenged 
to be exemplars of the relationship that Jesus has with God and all people. The basis for. 
relationship as understood by the ministry model believes the revelation of Jesus reaches 


its true culmination through relationship with God and others, particularly for women in 


the church. The diagram below illustrates the relationship, as we understand it. 


'! John R. Kohlenberger III, The Precise Parallel New Testament: The New Revised Standard 
Version (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), 541. 


'* George R. Beasley-Murray, Word Biblical Commentary: John (Waco, TX: Word Book 
Publishers, 1987), 179. 
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Jesus <> GOD < Holy Spirit 


/ 


Humanity 





Humanity 


Figure 1 — Model of A Correlated Relationship 


Once one enters into a personal relationship with God, God points the believer to Jesus. 
Jesus points the believer to God. God then points to humanity and gives humankind the 
comfort and guidance of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit bestows upon humanity power, 
power to be in relationship with one another. A continuous circle forms the relationship, 
this is important for women in the church as they wrestle with church polity and other 

. matters of leadership and authority. 

The second theme of interest to the participants was life as in ones quality of life. 
Archibald M. Hunter notes, “The writer uses the word ‘life’ to refer to the new quality of 
life made possible by Christ’ coming and the advent of the Spirit. The writer from the 
Prologue to the climaxes in the Cross and Resurrection stresses a ‘realized eschatology,’ 
eternal life present possibility, the life of the Age to Come available, through faith in 
Christ; here and now.”!? John’s reference to eternal life brings to bear a fresh realization 
of present privileges that affect the whole person, for instance, applying wisdom in 
making sound spiritual and economic decisions in life. However, the model addressed 
not only making the person wiser, but also making the person’s life complete and full 


economically and spiritually as it relates to the holistic development of women. 


'S Archibald M. Hunter, According to John: The New Look at the Fourth Gospel (Philadelphia, 
PA: Westminster Press, 1952), 108. 
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The third and final word of interest from the Fourth Gospel was abundance. A 
word study on abundance, abundant or abound in the Greek was focused on perissos 
(per-is-sos -[Tgpicooc) in the sense of beyond; exceeding some number or measure; 
superabundant (in quantity) or superior (in quality); by implication of excessive; neuter 
(as noun) preeminence: exceeding abundantly above, exceeding, very highly, beyond 
measure, more, and superfluous.“ The model purports the theme of living life to its 
fullest measure. Abundance speaks favorably to both the economic and spiritual status of 
empowered women. Abundance as it relates to a healthy spiritual lifestyle 1n the church, 
in ones home, and in the world. As opposed to the Prosperity Gospel Movement, which 
teaches abundance as a principle for gaining large amounts of money, debt-free status, 
wealth, and other material gains? 

Teachings from the Bible on how to get rich are net a new phenomenon; they 
existed before and during the time of the Apostles. The debates for and or against the 
Prosperity Gospel Movement in our time are extensive and tedious. The models scriptural 
basis, John 10:10 is a popular text used and quoted by advocates of Prosperity:Gospel. 
The meaning for this model supports.the idea of spiritual prosperity. In the Greek 
language the word for life is zoe (dzo-ay’, Cw), which relates to spiritual life.'” The idea 
set forth is one can possess an overflow or excessive measure of spiritual life which 


encompasses the economic status of an individual. 


* James Strong, Strong’s Hebrew and Greek Dictionaries (Cedar Rapids. MI: Parsons 
Technology, Inc., 1998), G4053. 


'° Thid., G222. 
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Historical 

The model 1s formatted as a support group. Historically support groups have 
worked well to integrate change and bring people together with similar interest. During 
the early 1960’s, there ae a trend toward an experience of “higher consciousness.” This 
consciousness was sought through forms of meditation, healthy foods, jogging, biking, 
cross-country, skiing, and group dynamics. The concept of self-improvement support and 
women support groups was a fairly new phenomenon. Before 1960 only the rich knew 
support groups. The “personal growth movement” of the late 1960’s and 1970’s brought 
the possibility of deliberately improving one’s self to the American middle class. T- 
groups, encounter groups, and therapy groups became available to anyone interested and 
willing to risk ‘the experience. | 

Support groups sprang out of the energy of the women’s movement and its 
“consciousness-raising” groups for women who were liberating themselves in what they 
experienced as a male-dominated culture. It became increasingly apparent that small 
Support groups were a vital source of the supportive community. Barbara Sher and 
Gottheb Annie state, “Support groups address a feeling of connection that so many 
people desperately need in a fast-moving age of alienation. Our parents and grandparents 
gathered and built friendships with others through their old-world ethnic ties and 
neighbors, churches, work and their extended families.”’® The support group emphasis 
solidified the model, women with similar and like experiences gathered weekly to share 
experiences and support one another in the empowerment and transformation process. 


‘© Barbara Sher and Annie Gottlieb, Teamwork: Building Support Groups That Guarantee Success 
(New York: Warner Books, Inc., 1989), 108. 
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In a complex and highly technical world, we search for meaningful connections. 
Connections were we share our needs, feel understood and accepted, gain courage, and 
experience inner healing. Linda L. Klein states in The Support Group Sourcebook, “The 
United States evolved as a nation of individualists, proud of their independence, 
uncommitted to anyone but themselves. Yet over the years, the social fabric woven by 
that rugged individualism has begun to unfurl.”'’ More and more people need people. 
They seek the comfort of community. People want to feel safe among others, to know 
they are valued, and to feel a sense of connection to one another on a very personal level. 
Support groups are a kind of new community, through discussion, storytelling, and 
sharing the emotions involved in everyday life, group members help each other 
‘understand their own identity. 

A support group is an intentional group of kindred souls who journey together | 
into an unknown future. As a ministry we believe women in support groups learn how to 
' feel good together and often help each other cope better with daily life. Involvement in a 
support group enables women to constantly explore new ways of being, which expand 
their limited view of self, other people, and life in general. Another objective of the work 


done in support group with ALMs is to help participants experience commitment, and 


community. Commitment is the state of being obligated or emotionally impelled. Without 
commitment a support group does not work. Support groups are totally voluntary, if 
women do not come to ‘Group’ the group does not exist. Commitment ensures the 
longevity necessary to build the trust and safety essential to open up, risk, and share more 


of who a woman believes she is and what she is experiencing. 


'’ Linda L. Klein, The Support Group Sourcebook (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 2000), 20. 
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A community is a group of individuals, who share a culture and historical heritage 
and interest. M. Scott Peck in The Different Drum states, “When we are safe, there is a 
natural tendency for us to heal and convert ourselves.”'® He provides a clear definition: 
“Community is a safe place precisely because no one is attempting to heal or convert you, 
to fix you, to change you. Instead, members accept you as you are. You are free to be 
you. And being so free, you are free to discard defenses, masks, disguises, free to seek 
your own psychological and spiritual health, free to become your whole and holy self.””” 

In summary the model-in-ministry provided an environment for women to explore 
and experience economic and spiritual empowerment through relationships. By laying a 
foundation to address sexism, Authentic Feminism, racism through Black Theology, and | 
empowerment through the Holy Spirit, the divine administrator of the power, gifts, and 
works. of God in creation, the models goals were crystallized. Participants experienced a 
sense of community and commitment in a safe environment. Chapter four reports the 


details of the methodology for empowerment. 


'® M. Scott Peck, A Different Drum: Community Making and Peace (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1987), 68. 


' Thid. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A METHODOLOGY FOR EMPOWERMENT 


The design of the model began with selecting a title and a paradigm.' The title 
reflects the focus or central concept examined in the model. Once identified, an overall 
paradigm for the model was selected. Two widely used twentieth century paradigms are 
the quantitative and the qualitative methodologies. The quantitative (traditional) is a 
deductive form of logic; the qualitative (constructive or naturalistic) is an inductive 
approach to logic.” The following explains the paradigm utilized in the model. 

The best methodology for this project sie the qualitative research method. The 
goal was to evaluate the effectiveness of the model. The qualitative methodology 
consisted of two surveys Pre-test and Post-test with Yes or No statements, i.e., Are you a 
church member? Does your church have a women’s ministry? Do you operate from a 
budget? Do you think it is possible to be consumer debt free? (Appendix F) The 
questionnaires consisted of questions submitted to each participant at the end of each 
workshop session 1.e., do you agree with the principle? Why or why not? What events 
during the workshop were the most helpful? (Appendix G) The writer and a professional 
associate prepared the survey questions of six personal data references and fifteen yes/no 


statements 1.e., what is your race, age, income level, and martial status? (See Appendix F) 


' John W. Creswell. Research Design: Qualitative Approaches (USA: Sage Publications, Inc., 
1994), 1-3. 


* Ibid., 4. 
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The objective of the survey was to accomplish the following: 

1) To acquire personal data from the participants, 

2) To ascertain if participant felt a need for economic/spiritual empowerment 

3) To document the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the proposed curriculum 
The writer serves as an administrator and solicited qualitative data from all the 
participants. The qualitative research provided impressions and feelings about the 
treatment of women in the church. The aim of the research was to describe in detail what. 
was taking place in the group and to measure feelings and effect. 

The project implementation process began May 3, 2002. It took five weeks to 
complete the process. The leadership team consisted of the writer, a seminary student, 
and three context associates. The writer and the seminary student facilitated the five 
spiritual principles and the five Bible verses. Principle one, we share our own stories 
understanding only the individual can share the heart of her experiences. John 6:38-40, 
“For I have not come down from heaven to do my will but to do the will of. God who sent 
me. And this is the will of God, who sent me that I shall lose nothing of ail that God has 
given me, but raise it up on the last day. This is indeed the will of God that all who see 
the S on and believe in him may have eternal life, and I will raise them up on the last 
day,” NRSV (See Appendix C). Professionals from the Dayton community facilitated the 
five economic principles. Principle one, I am responsible for my personal finances. The 
worship offered information on budgeting, saving, and becoming consumer debt free 
(See Appendix C). The context associates participated in each workshop, facilitating the 


evaluations, and gathering the data. 
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At the onset of the project, we established that each participant should commit to 
analysis, prayer, and study of the Bible text and principles. We employed the Shared 
Inquiry Method of Discussion. Only those who have read the material may take part in 
the discussion, the discussion is restricted to the material that everyone has read, all 
opinions must be supportable with evidence from the material, and leaders may only ask 
questions, not answer them or offer their own opinion (See Appendix D). This method 
was the best way to contend with the group’s diversity. The basic form of the group 
meeting was as follows: 

A. Sign-In / Complete Pre-Test 


B. Opening - prayer 


Part I — Spirituat Principle 

D. Break 

E.. Part II — Economic Principle 

F. Complete / Summaries & Evaluations 

G. Closing — instructions — prayer — refreshments/fellowship 
Participants received assigned notebooks with numbers affixed to each notebook for 
recording and analyzing data. The participants were asked to use the notebook with the 
assigned number for the entire five-week session. The notebooks were complete with 
lesson outlines, information abut the presenters, suggested readings for session 
preparation, journals, notepads, writing utensils etc. Childcare providers were in place for 
women who brought children and grandchildren to the sessions. The format of the 


sessions was as follows (See Appendix E): 
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. Call To Learning 
. Objectives 


. Learning Outcomes 


Oo >: 


. Materials 
E. Scripture Reference 
F. Learning Content (Preparation; Engagement; and Application) 
G. Closure 
Each workshop session included visuals and activities that called for the 
participant active participation for example video presentation regarding change, reading 
stories from their journals, and a closing candlelight ceremony. (See Appendix E) 
Before implementing the model, a core team of context associates reviewed the 
curriculum and provided practical interpretations to support the idea construed by the . 
principle. The objective was to prompt dialogues, questions, and interaction among the 
participants. Two context associates worked with the leader to test the effectiveness of 
the model. The third context associate served also as a pastoral supervisor and provided 
valuable insight into the writer’s leadership style and capabilities. 
Part I of the workshop presentation included a spiritual principle and a paralleling 
Bible verse. Part II included the economic principle, which has as a basis the idea taught 


under the spiritual principle. The following is a brief summary of each presentation. 
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PART I — SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLES 
Workshop #1 


Spiritual Principle #1 - We share our own stories understanding 
only the individual can share the heart of her experiences. 


A story is a narration of the events in the life of a person. Stories have power to 
teach, train, inspire, motivate, encourage, and change minds, habits, and perceptions. 
Stories are lessons in life that can be useful in aiding a woman in interpreting her 
purpose. We share our stories to gain clarity about our purpose and mission in Iife. 

Clarity is a spiritual process gained through prayer and reflection. Clarity is the 
ability to decide what you believe and think about yourself and your experiences. 
Intricately women into wae personal stories are wisdom, courage, and self-determination. 
It is imperative that we know and share our stories because they give us voice and 
character. 

The Bible is a book of eines told mainly for the reader to know and appreciate 
the person and character of God. The same is true with our stories. If we want to know 
and appreciate ourselves as well as others, we must be able to tell our stories effectively. 

We have compelling stories of struggles and triumphs in the face of racial, sexual, 
‘ad class exploitation. The goal is to move to the place where we share our stories with 
clarity and power. 

The premise for sharing our stories in a group format is to utilize the stories as a 
way to empower the individual sharing the story and the group of hearers as a whole. We 
must share our stories in an effort to teach, train, inspire, motivate, and encourage 


ourselves and other young women who will come after us. 
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John 6:38-40 - “ For I have not come down from heaven to do my 

will but to do the will of him who sent me. And this is the will of 

him who sent me that I shall lose none of all that he has given me, 

but raise them up at the last day. For my Father’s will is that 

everyone who looks to the Son and believes in him shall have 

eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” 

King James Version 

The writer of the Fourth Gospel wants to impart an adequate understanding of the 
person, Jesus Christ—His personhood, works, words, and deeds. In these verses of 
scripture, we find an example of Jesus sharing his own story. Jesus explains his mission 
and purpose. He gives the reason for his descent, his Incarnation. He is demanding that 
the hearers of his story believe in him by faith. 

He shares his story in a way that any one question raised would open an 
opportunity for more details and explanation. The telling of this story demonstrates how 
clarity transmits into a sense of mission and purpose. The duality of present and future 
participation in the Kingdom of God is fundamental to the proclamation of Jesus in all 


four Gospels. Jesus share his story in an-effort to teach, inspire, motivate, and encourage. 


his hearers to believe in him by faith. 
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Workshop #3 


Spiritual Principle #2 - We avoid victim thinking, understanding 
there are no victims only volunteers. 


A victim is a sufferer against one’s will from any destructive force. A volunteer is 
a person who enters into any act or service of one’s own freewill. A person practices 
victim thinking when one feels forced to do things outside of his or her own freewill. The 
result is normally negative. 

Many people experience situation where they are force into the role of victim (for 
example, the abuse of children, the oppression of women, and the experience of human 
slavery, etc.) the principle is sensitive and does not intend to negate those realities. 

However, siiathe principle addresses is adult choices and response to 
victimization. There is a point after the victimization where an individual or group has an 
opporiunity to choose to continue in the victim role and become a volunteer or chose to 
change their pattern of thinking and behaving. Owning ones power to think and make 
choices alleviate victim thinking. 

At the base of victim thinking is the idea that someone outside of ourselves forced 
us to act against our will. Adults who take responsibility for their choices and actions do 
not place blame and give excuses for their choices and actions. In every situation, the 
power is in the person’s hand. We either, give our power away and then complain about it 
and blame others, or we sue our power to live in way w believe God has ordained us to 
live. Empowered women take responsibility for life, choices, and actions that flow 
because of their relationship with God. Empowered women avoid victim thinking 


because they believe God has given them the authority to orchestrate their lives. 
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John 10:17-18 - The reason my Father loves me is that I lay down 

my life—only to take it up again. No one takes it from me, but I 

lay it down of my own accord. I have the authority to lay it down 

& authority to take 1t up again. This command I received from my 

Father. |New International Version 

In these verses the link of God’s love is Jesus’ willingness to give his life for the 
world. The implied understanding is that Jesus obeyed in freedom and with sovereign 
authority from God. Jesus is an example of a person who understands that the power to 
orchestrate his life is in his hands. Jesus does to speak from the position of a victim, no 
one takes his life from him, against his own freewill, “I lay down my life,” he says. The 
text says, “J have the authority to lay my life down and the authority to take it back up.” 
Here two thoughts coalesce the unity of death and resurrection of the Son for the 
salvation of the world, and the acknowledgment of the resurrection to the Son. In other 
| words, Jesus 1s taking fesponsbaliey for his relationship with God. He makes decision to 
act obediently to the will of God for his life, wien is his death and resurrection. 

Jesus 1s also teaching a lesson ici detail power. We have power to make our 
own choices. God gives this kind of power, Jesus says, this command I received from 
God. In other words, this is God’s will. It is befitting to Jesus’ purpose and mission. 

A duality of love is displayed here, God displays love for the world in Jesus’ deed 
and God displayed ultimate love for the Son in that God sacrificed, the only begotten Son 


of God that the world might be saved. In the same way God in love willed to save all and 


the Son in love freely gave his all. 
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Workshop #5 


Spiritual Principle #3 — We refuse to coerce or judge others, 
understanding only deep personal pain can bring about change. 


In our culture, healthy relationships are difficult to maintain. Intrinsic to healthy 
relationships is the ability to negotiate roles that work for all parties involved. Our 
methods of negotiation lack integrity if they exist at all. 

The act of coercion is to force by power and authority. In many relationships, we 
coerce people to do things we want them to do. To judge is to think critically or hold an 
opinion about a person or thing a person does. Generally, we manipulate or coerce people 
to change, we than use our power to judge them, and keep them under pressure to do and. 
be what we want. This method of interaction is prevalent I marriages, relationship with 
children, employers, poe em church members, and friends. 

Empowered women refuse to use this method to effect change in people. As we 
reflect deeply and honestly on our own personal experiences, we realize it was during 
times of deep suffering and personal pain that we experienced our most profound change. 
Socialization and training have caused people cupectlly women to use methods of 
coercion to get what they want. Some women use tears, withholding intimacy, pouting, 
and many other behaviors. When these tactics do not work, some become anger, 
frustrated, and judgmental. 

The experience of pain is to suffer bodily or mental distress. Pain in relationships 
oftentimes signal that something 1s wrong or 1s going wrong and we should stop and 
assess the situation. Some people change willingly in response to their own pain and 


struggles not in response to coercion and manipulation tactics. 
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John 12:47 - If anyone hears my teachings and fails to observe 

them [does not keep them, but disregard them], is it not, I who 

judges him. For I have not come to judge and to condemn and to 

pass. Amplified Bible 

Jesus dealt with the tactics of manipulation and coercion throughout his entire 
ministry, sometimes with his disciples, the people, and most often with the religious 
leaders of that day. However, Jesus carries out his ministry in a different manner, he does 
not resort to their tactics. In this verse, the writer introduces Jesus’ final presentation of 
himself to the nation. Jesus is at the end of his teaching ministry, but stops to make one 
final public plea for faith. A considerable number from the ranks of the leaders did 
believe Jesus’ teachings. Nevertheless, because of the Pharisees, they did not come out in 
the open with it. The thought of removal from the meeting place made them afraid. When 
push came to shove, they closed their eyes to the truth. 

God has given humanity the freedom of choice, to manipulate or coerce 
contradicts God. The hearers of this text are free to understand the teachings of Jesus and 
abide by them, or misunderstand and reject them. In his statement, “I did not come to 
judge the world, but to save it,” is seems Jesus is more concerned with the present 
purpose and will of God for his life. Manipulation and coercion by force will not being 
individual to their true and authentic self. However, people can get there when allowed to 
make their own choices. Jesus never tried to mechanically shape human being into what 
he would have them to be. He was determined to win his way only by means compatible 
with human freedom. His appeal was to the individual’s own conscience and common 


sense. It was up to the individual to make a decision, there was no manipulation or 


coercion. 
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Workshop #7 

Spiritual Principle #4 — We seek clarity over approval, 

understanding who we are and whom we serve is more important 

than approval. 

Clarity is the ability to make clear, pure and certain what one thinks and believes. 
Approval is to have someone’s good opinion, favor and endorsement. Too often, our 
time is spent seeking the approval of others. Clarity frees us from the need of human 
approval. Discovering who we are, our purpose, and whom we serve causes us to live our 
lives with such clarity, that we come to the realization that God’s approval is the only 
approval we really need. 

This is a difficult principle to embrace for the need for approval begins in 
childhood. It is an internal yearning many wrestle with most of their lives. However, once 
we become aware of the principle-we realize the yearning for approval is actually a 
longing to understand who we are and a desire to gain clarity about our purpose. 

Clarity is the intense work of God upon the heart and soul of an individual to 
bring that individual into a place of healing and wholeness. Clarity 1s possessed many 
times in places of solitude and loneliness. In those places, the soul raises questions that 
only God can act in response to for example, who are you God? Who am [? What 1s my 
purpose? Seeking the approval of humanity will not produce the kind of deep encounter 
one experiences in setting the perennial yearnings of the soul. 

Women seeking to expertence transformation in their economic and spiritual 


status must understand the level of commitment necessary to benefit from the process of 


gaining clarity. 
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John 2:24-25 - But Jesus would not entrust himself to them, for he 

knew all men. He did not need man’s testimony about man, for he 

knew what was in a man. 

Chapter two of the Fourth Gospel records the first miracle and signs of Jesus, 
turning water into wine, cleansing of the temple, and the hypothetical statement, “Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” The writer of the Gospel highlights 
Jesus’ relationship to his mother and his public ministry. It is important to note the 
response to Jesus, which in this case was not unbelief nor full confidence in Christ 
attributed to the disciples, but something called miracle-faith. They believed in him 
because of the miracles and signs he performed. Jesus certifies the inadequate nature of 
this type of faith. The text state he would not entrust himself to them, Jesus refused to 
turn over the responsibility of his life to people. 

For the sake of this principle, he would not seek the approval of people. The text 
goes on to say, for he knew all men. Jesus knew the human heart and discerned the lack 
of genuine trust. He did not need man’s testimony about man, because he knew what was 
in aman. Pseudo faith causes double mindedness and confusion. For example John 8 
records the story of Jesus’ self-disclosure where many believed, but not long after the 
same people were picking up stones to cast them at him. John 12 records Jesus’ 
Triumphal Entry in Jerusalem where the crowds cried Hosanna on Palm Sunday, but not 
long after the same crowd cried crucify him on Good Friday. 

The crucial lesson of this text is one must be careful about turning ones life over 
to human beings. Empowered women must understand the importance of personal 


responsibility. Our lives can only be trusted to the purpose, will, and hand of God. 
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Workshop #9 


Spiritual Principle #5 - We heal by doing our own work, 
understanding no one can do our work or heal for us. 


To heal is to make sound or whole, restored to health, to be free from anything 
evil or distressing. The work is the process we go through to receive and experience our 
healing. We understand this process as intimate and specifically designed to meet the 
personal needs of each individual. No one can heal for another individual and no one can 
go through someone else’s process. Empowered women accept the fact that they cannot 
heal for others or imitate the process designed for others. 

Our healing can only begin with us. We begin by committing to the process of 
healing. Applying the principles and activities offered through Abundant Life Ministries 
is our first step to committing to the process. If we take the first step, we believe God will 
step-in and work with us as we work to heal and become whole women. 

The goal 1s to have an experience of transformation in our economic and spiritual 
lives by achieving balance in our lives. Doing the work entails learning to tell our own 
stories, avoiding victim thinking, and taking responsibility for our choices. The work also 
entails addressing financial habits that keep us in debt, releasing others to their own 
choices. Laying a foundation for our own vision and business ventures, seeking clarity 
about who we are and what our purpose in life is, and then writing a plan that clearly 
articulate our spiritual and economic goals. 

The work of healing is intense and painful. This work is not required to live. 
However, we believe it is required to achieve ones mission and purpose, and to 


experience the abundant life God has in mind for those who believe. 
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John 12:27 - Now my heart is troubled, and what shall I say, 

“Father, save me from this hour’’? No, it was for this very reason I 

came to this hour. Rheims New Testament 

In this verse of text, the soul of Jesus “went into turmoil,” the Greek word for 
trouble is Tapaco (tar-as’-so) signifies an agitation, horror, convulsion, and shock of 
spirit. By speaking to God of the things that troubled his heart, Jesus was made more 
acutely conscious of the price he would soon be paying for the fulfillment of his office as 
Redeemer. George R. Beasley-Murray writes, 

“God, save me from this hour,” should not be weakened through 

reading it as a question, as though Jesus refused to pray it (contrary 

to the UBS Greek Testament, RSV. JB, GNB, NIV.) Rather it 

should be read with a pause, and understood as expressing what 

Jesus really wanted to pray; hence, it is a genuine prayer utterance 

(SO, WH, NEB). Jesus, in turmoil of spirit, shrinks from the 

fearful experience before him, and in his address to God seeks 

avoidance of it; yet he acknowledges.that to endure it is the reason 

for his mission from God. In an act therefore, of total obedience to 

God’s will his spirit nses in unreserved affirmation, God glorify 

your name.” 
Jesus’ commitment to his purpose and mission was so complete that he had to face it. The 
ministry of Jesus culminates in his death on the cross. The manifestation of God’s glory 
is in the revelation that has taken place through the ministry of Jesus. The future glory of 
God has its ultimate fulfillment in the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 

This verse affirms the idea that coming to the place where our will and God’s will 
are one, 1s to say the least, difficult and impossible for us to accomplish alone. Jesus 


gives us an example of prayerful submission and obedience. Lest we pray, we ourselves 


will not accomplish our individual missions. 


* George R. Beasley-Murray, World Biblical Commentary. John (Waco, TX: Word Books, 
Publishers, 1987), 212. 
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PART II - ECONOMIC PRINCIPLE 
Workshop #2 

Economic Principle #1 - Personal Finances - I am responsible for 

my personal finances. The basic concepts of budgeting, saving, and 

becoming consumer debt free will be taught. 

The presenter of this economic principle was Mr. Ray Walter, President and 
Founder of Budulator Corporation. Budulator Corporation is a professional financial 
management software company, which provides budget management services. Mr. 
Walker guarantees significant cost savings, good stewardship, total debt elimination, an 
excellent credit rating, increased net worth, and all-around financial and spiritual balance. 

Mr. Walker shared with the participants his personal story and journey as an 
entrepreneur. He presented a format for budgeting, how to develop a savings, and a 
process for becoming consumer debt-free. He took questions from the participants and 
offered free consultations to any participant that contacted his company as a result of the 
workshop. 

The participants reflected on and recalled their first experience with money. The 
leader challenged them to understand how their personal “Money Story,’ relates to how 
they exchange and handle money today. 

Three participants shared a story and discussed the possible ramifications of the 


experience upon their lives. The facilitator distributed budgeting forms for the 


particrpant’s personal use. 


* Suze Orman, The 9 Steps to Financial Freedom: Practical and Spiritual Steps So You Can Stop 
Worrying (New York: Three Rivers Press, 2000), 9. 
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Workshop #4 

Economic Principle #2 — Financial Freedom - I must choose to be 

financially free. This session will address spending habits that 

keep us bound and victimized. 

The presenter for the second economic principle was Ms. Sylvia Moseley, Chief 
Deputy Director of the United States Bankruptcy Court, Western Division. Ms. Moseley 
has served in her position for over twenty years. 

Ms. Moseley shared with the participants’ different spending habits that keep 
individuals bound and victimized financially. She shared statistical data on bankruptcies 
filed yearly, many reason individual resort to bankruptcy, and alternatives to filing 
bankruptcy. 

She included in her presentation a teaching on stewardship and a biblical 
perspective on money management. Ms. Moseley challenged the participants to take 
responsibility for their spending habits and choices. Many of us go through an endless 
cycle of spending, accumulating debt, and spending more in a misguided attempt to feel 
better or fulfill some other emotional or psychological need. To avoid victim spending 
she encourage the participants to set themselves free from debt and financial worries. To 
be financially free participants must recognize they have power and choices. 

Wealth-creating options include business ventures, investments, entrepreneurship, 
multilevel marketing, home-based business, dong something “on the side” while working 
a traditional job, or being a professional practitioner. Empowered women make choices 
to live in wealth, not to live in poverty or to live enslaved to the gods of consumerism. 
Avoiding victim thinking and spending frees individuals to exercise their God given 


power to invest in themselves. 


ies. 


Workshop #6 

Economic Principle #3 — Laying the Foundation - I am laying the 

foundation. Participants will be taught the basics of developing a 

mission statement, the steps to incorporating a business, and the 

process to apply for 501 (c) 3 status. 

The presenter for the third economic principle was Mr. John Houston. Mr. 
Houston is a Counselor for the Service Core of Retired Executives (SCORE). Mr. 
Houston was born in Scotland in 1938. Joined the NCR Corporation in London and 
worked on assignments in more than then countries in Europe, Africa, and the Middle 
East; before transferring to NCR world headquarters in Dayton in 1978. Mr. Houston 
retired from NCR Corporation in 1994 after a distinguished career 1n sales, marketing, 
and management spanning thirty-seven years. Presently, Mr. Houston 1s a counselor for 
small business at SCORE and will be Dayton eis Chair for 2003. 

Mr. Houston presented two forms of business plans. He explained the advantages 
of incorporating. A corporation 1s the most sophisticated and protective form of business 
organization. It is a ‘legal person,’ completely separate from the individuals who own and 
control it. A corporation has the power to do anything any person may do, carry on 


business, own property, lend and borrow money, sue and be used. He than explained the 


process for applying for 501(c) 3 status. 
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Workshop #8 

Economic Principle #4 — Writing the Plan — I become clear by 

writing a plan. The facilitator will discuss the importance of 

developing a business plan. 

The presenter for the fourth economic principle was Mr. John Houston. Mr. 
Houston presented a number of formats for developing a business plan. He discussed the 
fact that each business plan is unique; all plans should include the following components: 

Plan Summary — a brief history of your business or idea; a description of your product 
or service, with emphasis on its uniqueness, a characterization of the market it will fill, 
and an assessment of the competition. A description of how the products will be made or 
services performed a summary of financial projections, and the amount of money you are 
seeking, why you need it, and how you plan to pay it back. 

Company and Industry — the goal is to provide information on your company and to 
describe the industry. 

Products and Services — describe your product or service more in depth. Discuss 
trademarks, patents, special panes and future development plans. 

Marketing Plan — This is the meat of your plan. It comprises two parts, market 
analysis and market strategies. In market analysis, you show how you plan to turn ideas 
into product or service that people will buy. In market strategies, you identify your target 
markets and outline how you will find and contact potential customers and clients. 


Mr. Houston took questions and gave the participants websites they could use to get 


samples of business plans that were successful. 
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Workshop #10 

Economic Principle #5 — Count the Cost — I am willing to count 

the cost. The facilitator will present on applying for grants, loans, 

and other funding sources will be discussed. 

The presenter for the fifth economic principle was Ms. Agaytha Corbin, Emerging 
Market Specialist for Wells Fargo. Ms. Corbin specializes in community development, 
credit analysis, financial modeling, and marketing. She is an educator and works with 
non-profit organizations in the Dayton, Ohio area. Mrs. Corbin taught on the aspects of 
grants, loans, and other funding resources. 

The secret to funding a start-up business is not to tap the best capital source you can, 
but to tap every capital source you can. Sources can include, personal savings, family and 
friends, home equity loans, retirement savings, severance pay, credit cards, woman’s loan 
programs, banks, private investors, nonprofit foundations, the government (Small 
Business Administration), venture capital and going public. 

Ms. Corbin recommended a Small Business Administration funding program, the 
LowDoc loan program. A program geared toward small-business owners seeking less. 
than one hundred thousand dollars. The loan process for LowDoc 1s easier. It has a two- 
page application and the approval time 1s usually less than two weeks. 

Grant programs designed for women such as the Women’s Business Initiative are 
possible funding sources. The goal of the program is to help poor women start businesses 
and work their way from welfare dependence to self-sufficiency. 


Ms. Corbin shared a wealth of information with the participants concerning funding 


sources and opportunities for women and minorities. 
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In summary it is important to remember the motivation for this model of mimistry 
is the lack of economic and spiritual empowerment of women in the church. The 
methodology set forth in this chapter is inclusive, detailed, and encompassed areas 
important to the mission of the project. The participant benefited from the diversity and 
expertise of each presenter. They actively participated in the discussion and asked a 
number of insightful questions. The purpose of the process was to spark the participants’ 
interest and awakening in them the unlimited possibilities for them to realize their 
dreams. The challenge to balance ones economic and spiritual status 1s not a new 
phenomenon, but the methodology presented 1n this model-in-ministry was innovative 
and cutting edge for the participants. Chapter five comprises the transformation 


experience. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


In reflection on the action phase of the project, the atmosphere was one of 
excitement, receptivity, and learning. The participants were attentive and open to the idea 
of training and development in the areas of economics and spirituality. Some of the 
women have not had the privilege of training, preparation, and information so this was a 
new experience for most. The notion of exposure to a plan that has as its long-term goal 
transforming the economic and spiritual status of women, for leadership roles in the 
church and society was empowering in and of itself. Then to actually dialogue, exchange 
ideas, and receive information challenged the participants to embark upon the 
transformation process seriously. 

Most of the sessions ran over because of the amount of information and dialogue. 
A number of the planned activities were sacrificed for the sake of introducing reading 
materials and authors the participants were not familiar with. Some participants had read 
and discovered the historical and biblical women in their journeys. However, some 
participants reported that they never thought of these women in terms of leadership, 
empowerment, and economics. Nor had they conceptualized the legacy these women left 
as it relates to the many roles of women in the church and society. There were a few 
participants who entered the process and then left after one session, one participant 
expressed she had already addressed her economic dilemmas and did not need what was 
being offered in the session. No comment was made about the principles, the process, or 


the methodology. 
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8/7 


The participants are continually encouraged to build libraries in their homes that 
include books and writings by women on subjects of economics, empowerment, and 
spirituality. They agreed to continue to study and implement the principles taught in the 
model and to learn and exercise the methods of biblical hermeneutics and exegesis. They 
also expressed a desire to learn more about other historical and biblical women to 
broaden their perspective and understanding of the roles of women in the life and culture 
of African Americans. The writer continues to reflect on the possibility of adding to the 
model, a procedure to follow-up and chart the transformation experiences participants 
have as a result of applying the principles and other information supplied throughout the 
project. This information could also serve as a catalyst to measure the effectiveness of the 
model for addressing the needs of women involved in church ministry as well as social 
and political arenas. 

In summary, the writer suggests the following revisions to the model for the 
purpose of effectiveness. The first would be to extend the length of time for the sessions. 
Because of the depth and magnitude of the information, the participants would have more 
time to process, comprehend, and ask questions. Some of the activities planned for the 
sessions were abandoned because the time lapsed and evaluations needed to be 
completed. The second would be to increase the period to implement the model. For the 
sake of measuring the effectiveness of the model and the impact of the model upon the 
participants, an extended period would allow a more accurate recording and analysis of 


the data and results. 
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The third suggestion would be to solicit a greater population of women to serve as 
participants. It was extremely difficult to get an audience with pastors around the city to 
secure access to women involved in the churches. If it were not for the fact that the writer 
had a ministry in place to pool participants, the implementation phase would have been 
impossible. The experiences and views of women in the church setting and leadership 
roles throughout the city are crucial to the overall goal and critique of the model. More 


time spent soliciting a diversity of participants would enhance the model. 


If the church is to continue its effectiveness and relevancy in the twenty-first 
century, this model suggests that address the needs of the majority of its members which 
are women. The church must create an environment where women experience economic 
aiid spiritual empowerment. The church must articulate a vision that coalesce economics 
and spirituality as an effective transformation process. Then finally, yet importantly, the 
church must reorganize its education ministry to include curriculums that teach, 
empower, and support women as they experience economic and spiritual transformation. 
This is not a request to demand that the church discriminate or serve women over and 
above its other members, but merely that it include women in its struggle against 
injustices in our society. The writer concurs with Bishop McKenzie as she states, 

One of the greatest sources of frustration for women of African 

descent in America is having the door shut in our faces twice. The 

door of education, economic empowerment, career advancement, 

employment opportunity, and achievements 1s shut once for the 

color of our skin (racism) and again because of our gender 

(sexism). Further, the frustration is the greatest when it is a 

member of our African American family who shuts the door the 


second time. It hurts most when the door is slammed by the ones 
with whom you have worked side by side for equality.’ 


"McKenzie, Not Without A Struggle, 119. 
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History records that women have work side by side with men fighting the 
injustices of race, class, and gender discrimination. Again, the door of opportunity is 
open for women and men to work together. Spirituality and economics represent two 
exciting perspectives emerging in the African American community. This model 
recommends that the church merge these perspectives with the plight of women. The 
ever-increasing rate of single women, who serve as single parents, alone, mandates the 
need for ministry and empowerment for women. The church should be a place of healing, 


empowerment, and transformation; not hurt, racism, sexism, classism, and frustration. 


This project has crystallized the writer's call to minister to women by creating 
environments of education, support, and empowerment. To affect the kind of 
transformation the model outlines, however, requires the aid and assistance of institutions 
_ women support with their presence and finances. This typically has been the church. 
Women have been faithful and committed to the cause of the church for as long as it has 
been in existence. The church teaches, God is faithful and in turn, one should be faithful 
to God. Women express their faithfulness to God through their faithfulness to the church 
of God. Women have had the privilege of training, preparation, and information in the 
institutions of education and higher learning. Now is the time for balance. There have 
been historical biblical, social, and political women mentioned throughout this work that 
chartered and pioneered ground for many aspects of women' s existence. The call here is 
to continue the legacy of these women by chartering the ground of economic and spiritual 
empowerment in ways that are pertinent to the twenty-first century; first with sensitivity 


to the needs of women and second with a lasting goal of an egalitarian form of church 


polity. 
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The call of God upon the lives of women 1s and has always been to stand together 
in equal footing with men to bring freedom and justice to all. The words of Sarah Grimke 
ring true also for women in the church setting, as she spoke in the City of Boston, in 
1838, "1 ask no favors for my sex. I surrender not our claim for equality. All I ask of our 
brethren is that they take their feet off our necks, and permit us to stand upright on the 
ground which God has designed us to occupy.” Abundant Living: Transforming the 
Economic and Spiritual Status of African American women, is an effort to encourage 
women to continue to be faithful to God. Through supportive environments, vision, and 
curricula, we help women stand upright on the ground, which God has designed them to 
occupy. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to suggest the future vaueieations of this 
doctor of ministry project. The church has for some years discussed and analyzed sexism 
and classism in the church, books have been written and conferences have been designed 
to addressed the issues, as a result, a few changes have been made. We witness in this 
century a female Bishop in the African Methodist Episcopalian denomination, a number 
of female pastors have started churches and risen in the ranks, and a few traditional 
churches have even called women to leadership. These are great strides given the long 
history of denied access, internal class conflict, and the relentless determination of our 
foremothers to keep the struggle alive. The challenge addressed 1n this model is to 
empower and transform the lives of groups of women, not just one or two here and there. 
The church in the twenty-first century must recognize and understand the more women 


we strengthen in the community; the more the community is strengthened. 


* Judith V. J ordan, Alexander G. Kaplan, Jean Baker Miller, Irene P. Stiver, and Janet L. Surrey, 
Women’s Growth I Connection: Writings from the Stone Center (New York: Guilford Press, 1991). 
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The second challenge ts the need to offer this model or similar models in the 
seminary setting. In this setting, the opportunity exists to train women and men to acquire 
and deepen their sensitivity to the needs of women parishioners. In the seminary setting 
classes and dialogues can be offered and workshops can be organized. Some seminaries 
require students to write and deliberate in inclusive language mode, but beyond that not 
much challenge exist as 1t relates to women and the current needs of women in our 
culture and society. This model pushes us forward in our spirituality and our endeavors. It 
challenges us to actualize mn a social world and moral culture a fresh egalitarian style of 
church polity with an economic and spiritual empowerment ethic as its base. 

The third and final challenge is the opportunity for the local church and national 
denomination to address an area it has too long neglected. The local church hires 
consultants to address evangelism issues, church growth, church expansion, and financial 
giving programs. But never in the local and national life of the church and denomination 
has there been an Economic and Spiritual Empowerment challenge as is set forth and 
evident in this ministry model. Women require and desire a transformation in their 
economic and spiritual status. Women experience this transformation in supportive 
environments that offer curricula, vision, and methods of empowerment. Will the church 


answer the call? 
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SHARED METHOD OF INQUIRY 
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THE SHARED INQUIRY METHOD OF DISCUSSION 


Learning to read a challenging text closely and to think critically about its ideas 
cannot be a passive process. The shared inquiry discussion method involves each 
participant in an active search for meaning in a text. With the energy and encouragement 
of a group, participants articulate ideas, support assertions with evidence and reasoned 
judgments, and grapple with the depths of meaning contained in works of outstanding 
intellectual or artistic achievement. By learning to build upon each other’s insights and 
perspectives, participants in shared inquire make openness to others’ ideas part of their 


own creative thought processes.’ 


The focus of shared inquiry is the interpretation of literature. Shared inquiry 
discussion begins when the leader poses a basic interpretive question — a question that has 
more than one answer based on the text, and reflects a substantial question of meaning 
still unresolved in the leader’s mind. The leader guides inquiry only by careful 
questioning, focusing on the participants’ ideas, and not offering suggestions their own 
opinions. As participants begin to respond, to other ideas put forward by the group, and to 
the text. Participants are therefore, led to improve upon initial thoughts and reactions, to 
clarify and develop their ideas, and to construct a network of inferences synthesizing any 
elements of the story or essay. They learn to consider all parts of the text and to deal with 
divergent readings. 


An essential part of shared inquiry is the leaders and participants’ careful 
preparation for discussion. It is fundamental to shared inquiry that participants read each 
selection at least twice, take notes on each reading, and write their own questions about 
the work. Leaders prepare in much the same way, locating what they see as the work’s 
important problems of meaning and refining their interpretive questions. In addition to 
sharing ideas in discussion, participants can share preparation notes and questions — 
thereby increasing their awareness of a selection’s interpretive range and improving their 
ability to call up and use supporting evidence for their opinions in discussion. 


' Monifa Jummani, H/V/Aides, and Substance Abuse Prevention Curriculum (Atlanta, GA: Health 
Education Leadership Project, 2001). 
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FOUR RULES OF SHARED INQUIRY 


In Shared Inquiry, four guidelines serve to enhance the exchange and flow of 


ideas centered on a particular work of literature. 


ONLY THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE SELECTION MAY TAKE PART 
IN THE DISCUSSION. 


Persons who have not read the selection cannot support opinions and views with 
evidence from the text or make sound judgments about what others say about the 
work. 


THE DISCUSSION IS RESTRICTED TO THE SELECTION THAT 
EVERYONE HAS READ. 


The purpose is not to impress the group with your erudition, nor to “win” by 
proving that your interpretation is the right one, but to work with the group 
toward an understanding of a particular work. Everyone has an equal chance to 
contribute when the selection is familiar to all participants. Everyone can 
determine whether facts are accurately recalled and opinions adequately 
supported from the work that is before each of you. 


ALL OPINIONS MUST BE SUPPORTABLE WITH EVIDENCE FROM 
THE SELECTION. 


Introduce outside opinions only if you can restate the opinions in your own words 
and support the ideas involved using evidence from the selection at hand. This 
encourages a more careful reading and analysis, a direct engagement with the 
work rather than with what some “expert” says about it. 


LEADERS MAY ONLY ASK QUESTIONS, NOT ANSWER THEM OR 
OFFER THEIR OWN OPINION. 


The role of the leader is to ask questions which promote thoughtful inquiry and 
lead to a better understanding of the work under discussion. Leader attempts to 
gently, firmly, and fairly monitor discussion to give all participants the chance to 
present their points of view. The leader is the equal of other discussion members 
and does not know “the answers” any more than you do! 
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TOWARD GOOD DISCUSSION 


READ IN ADVANCE 
You must complete the reading before the meeting in order to participate in the 
discussion. Have you completed your reading? 


CAREFULLY 

Read the entire book, article, or assignment, or at least portions of it, more than once. 
Mark passages and make comments in the margins regarding ideas you consider 
important or passages you do not understand and/or would like to hear discussed. 
What is the author saying? 


TAKE TIME TO REFLECT 
What ideas or situations in the work interest you the most? 


DISCUSS ONLY THE READING AGREED UPON IN ADVANCE 

By discussing only the book everybody has read, everyone will be able to follow and 
participate. Do not introduce outside information, experts, or critics. What greater 
understand can be achieved by careful consideration of only the given text? 


SPEAK UP, JOIN IN 

Speak clearly so you that you can be heard and understood. Do not wait to be called 
upon. Everyone has something to contribute. What do you think about the question at 
hand? 


BACK UP YOUR STATEMENTS 

Reading briefly from a relevant portion of the book or offering reasons you have 
developed yourself supports statements. Can you use the author’s own words to 
support your statements? 


LISTEN CAREFULLY 

You are not required to agree with the author or a fellow participant. However, before 
you can know you disagree, you must have listened carefully. Question any remark 
you do not understand before you contribute your own ideas. What added insights can 
you gain from others in the group? 


BE COURTEOUS 

Do not interrupt others. Avoid private conversations during the discussion. Offer the 
same respect and attention you would like for yourself. How would you like others to 
treat you? 


BE OPEN MINDED 
Be open to the wisdom in the book and in the group. More than one interpretation is 


often possible. Should you change your mind? 


APPENDIX E 


PROJECT LESSON PLANS 
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10S 


ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL 


WORKSHOP #1 


CALL TO LEARNING: The facilitator will introduce the first spiritual 
principal: “We share our own stories understanding only the individual can 
Share the heart of her experiences.” Participants shall read John 6:38-40 from 
the Holy Bible. The participants will be asked to write down what they think 
Jesus’ own personal story is from what they have read in the scripture text. The 
participants will be asked to wate their personal story in one paragraph. 
OBJECTIVES: The objective is to assist the women in developing and learning 
to tell their stories in a way that is empowering to the individual and the audience 
to which they speak. The objective is to remove all barriers, which hinder women 
from understanding themselves, their power, .and personal journey. 
SCRIPTURE REFERENCE: John 6: 38-40 

LEARNING OUTCOMES: Facilitators will discuss the nature of God’s will 
and plan for those on the margin of society, especially women in power 
relationships. The facilitator will also discuss customs and cultures, biblical and 
historical, focusing on relationships. 


MATERIALS: Holy Bible, Bible Dictionary, Concordance, Participants 


Journals, pens/pencils, 
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6. LEARNING CONTENT: 


a. Preparation: Participants one week prior to the workshop will read and 


study the scripture reference and write their personal story in one 


paragraph. 


b. Engagement: Volunteers will be solicited to interpret the scripture 


reference and then read their stories from their personal journals. 


c. Application: Participants will provide feedback and constructive critique. 


7. CLOSURE: The facilitator shall request that participants prayerfully continue to 
edit and revise their stories until they include all the pertinent information that is 
Important to understanding and interpreting their personal journey. The 
participant should understand the process is important and they should be able to 


articulate a possible mission for their life at the end of the workshop. 
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ABUNDANT LIFE MINISTRIES 
ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL 


WORKSHOP #2 


CALL TO LEARNING: Ray Walker founder of Budulator Inc. will present the 
first economic principal: “I am responsible for my personal finances.” The 
facilitator will teach the concepts of: ( 1) Budgeting, (2) Savings, and (3) 
Becoming consumer debt free. - 

OBJECTIVES: The objective is to teach women the art of budgeting and 
strategic spending; to teach women to how to develop a Smart Money Cash Flow 
Statement; and to introduce a concept that will help women pay off debt in order 
to become consumer debt free. 

LEARNING OUTCOMES: The facilitator will conduct a questions and answer 
sessions to address the questions and fears of participants. Facilitator will share 
his personal story and experiences as an entrepreneur. 

. MATERIALS: Participant Journals, flip charts, chalkboard, copies of: Dr. Judith 
Briles, /0 Smart Money Moves for Women: How to Conquer Your Financial 
Fears. (Chicago, IL: Contemporary Books, 1999), 38-40 & 73-92. Suze Orman, 
The 9 Steps to Financial Freedom: Practical & Spiritual Steps so you can Stop 


Worrying. (New York: NY: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1997), 
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5. LEARNING CONTENT: 


a. Preparation: Participants one week prior to workshop will read and study 


material on budgeting, savings, and becoming debt free. 


b. Engagement: Participants will role-play, they will play the role of 


consumer and then they will play the role of producer. 


c. Application: Participants will provide feedback on what they understand 


each role to entail and how these roles play themselves out in our society. 


6. CLOSURE: The facilitator shall request that participants prayerfully continue to 
read, study, and implement strategies to help them budget, save, and move toward 
becoming consumer debt free. The participant should understand the importance 


ofa budget, savings, and being debt free as a economic and spiritual principal. 
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ABUNDANT LIFE MINISTRIES 
ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL 


WORKSHOP #3 


CALL TO LEARNING: The facilitator will introduce the second spiritual 
principal: “We avoid victim thinking understanding there are no victims only 
volunteers.” Participants will read John 10:17-18 Pana the Holy Bible. 
Participants will be asked to answer two questions: Is Jesus in a victim or non- 
victim role in the text? Explain your reasoning? 

OBJECTIVES: The objective is to assist the women in identifying areas in their 
lives where they have experienced victimization. To help women achieve a non- 
victim attitude toward life and any future life experiences. 

SCRIPTURE REFERENCE: John 10: 17-18 

LEARNING OUTCOMES: Facilitators will discuss the nature of God’s will] 
and plan for those on the margin of society, especially women in power 
relationships; to discuss customs and cultures, biblical and historical, focusing on 
relationships. 

MATERIALS: Holy Bible, Bible Dictionary, Dr. Grace Cornish, Ten Good 
Choices That Empower Black Women’s Lives, (New York, NY: Crown 


Publishers, 2000). Journals and writing utensils. 
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8. LEARNING CONTENT: 


a. Preparation: Participants one week prior to workshop will read and study 
scripture reference. Participants will read The Introduction of Dr. Grace 


Cornish’s book, /0 Good Choices: That Empower Black Women’s Lives. 


b. Engagement: Volunteers will be solicited to interpret the scripture 


reference. 


c. Application: Participants will prcvide feedback and constructive critique 


as they discuss the reading and scripture for this session. 


9. CLOSURE: The facilitator shall request that participants prayerfully continue to 
reflect on an implement this principal into their daily lives. The facilitator shall 


lead a prayer that specifically addresses the notion of victim thinking. 


to 
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ABUNDANT LIFE MINISTRIES 
ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL 


WORKSHOP #4 


CALL TO LEARNING: The facilitator, Ms. Sylvia Moseley will introduce the 
second economic principal: “I have to decided to be financially free.” The 
facilitator will discuss habits and ways of spending that keep us in the role of 
victim thinking around our finances and debt. 

OBJECTIVES: The objective is to identify practical ways we participate and 
create victim situations. The objective is the have facilitators evaluate different 
ways to avoid victim thinking in the area of finances and debt. 

LEARNING OUTCOMES: Participants will learn strategies and techniques to 
counter victim thinking in the area of economics. Participants will learn to 
negotiate with creditors on plans to end debt. Participants will learn to protect 
their assets. 

MATERIALS: Henir Valbon, Get Out of Debt, (Deerfield Beach, FL: Made 
E-Z Products, Inc., 2000); Suze Orman, The Courage to be Rich: Creating a Life 


of Material and Spiritual Abundance, (New York, NY: Riverhead Books, 1999). 


jee 


5. LEARNING CONTENT: 


a. Preparation: Participants one week prior to workshop will read handouts. 


Participants will obtain a copy of their Credit Reports, 


b. Engagement: Volunteers will be solicited to interpret their credit reports 
with the group for discussion. Participants will discuss danger points that 


trigger the debt spiral. 


c. Application: Participants will provide feedback and constructive critique 
as they discuss the reading and any recommendations by the facilitator or 


group to correct problem areas. 


6. CLOSURE: The facilitator shal] request that participants prayerfully continue to 
reflect on and implement any and all techniques learned to combat bad debt and 
collections. The facilitator shall lead a prayer that specifically addresses the right 


to abundant living and freedom from bad debt. 
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ABUNDANT LIFE MINISTRIES 


ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL 


WORKSHOP #5 


CALL TO LEARNING: The facilitator will introduce the third spiritual 
principal: “We refuse to coerce or judge others understanding ouly deep 
personal pain can bring change.” Read John 12:47 from the Holy Bible. Write 
down why do yor. think Jesus made this statement? Write down what this 
principal means to you? 

OBJECTIVES: The objective is to help participants identify techniques and 
thinking that fixes, explains, manipulates and maneuvers others into doing what 
we want them to do, say, or think. 

LEARNING OUTCOMES: Participants. will be challenged to rethink ways in 
which they interact and carry out power relationships with others. Participants 
will seek ways to be in relationship with others that preserves the integrity and 
character of everyone. 

SCRIPTURE REFERENCE: John 12:47 

. MATERIALS: Holy Bible, Bible Commentary, and Susan Estrich, Sex and 


Power, (New York, NY: Riverhead Boosk, 2000), Chapter 1. 
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6. LEARNING CONTENT: 


a. Preparation: Participants one week prior to workshop will read handouts 


on Chapter 1 and scripture reference. 


b. Engagement: Volunteers will be solicited to answer study questions on 
Chapter 1 (Sex and Power) and interpret the scripture reading. Participants 


will be asked to write down insi ghts gained from the study. 


c. Application: Participants will provide feedback and constmictive critique. 
Participants will be asked to practice with at least three people the art of 


not telling people how to solve a problem, but instead, become a good 


listener. 


7. CLOSURE: Participants will be encouraged to form groups that hold them 
accountable for growth in this area. Special prayer will be offered for those who 


recognize the level of denial and difficulty for women in this area. 


ie 
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ABUNDANT LIFE MINISTRIES 


ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL | 


WORKSHOP #6 


THE CALL TO LEARNING: The facilitator, Mr. John Houston will introduce 


the third economic principal: “I am laying my own foundation.” The facilitator 


will teach participants how to develop a mission statement, the steps to 


incorporating a business, and the process to apply for 501(c)3 status. 


IBJECTIVES: To help participants develop strategies to reach their goais. 


LEARNING OUTCOMES: To help participants identify resources and 


materials available to them in the area, 


MATERIALS: Jonathan Robinson, Real Wealth: A Spiritual Approach to Money 
& Work, (Carlsbad,CA: Hay House, Inc., 1998). 


LEARNING CONTENT: 


a. 


Preparation: Participants one week prior to workshop will read handouts. 
Participants will write a brief mission statement. 


Engagement: Volunteers will be solicited to read their mission statement 
with the group for discussion. 


Application: Participants will provide feedback and constructive critique 
as they discuss the reading and any recommendations by the facilitator or 
group to enhance their mission statements. 


4. CLOSURE: Questions and Prayer 
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ABUNDANT LIFE MINISTRIES 


ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL 


WORKSHOP #7 


. THE CALL TO LEARNING: The facilitator will introduce the fourth 


principal: We seek clarity over approval understanding who we are, why we were 
born, and whom we serve is more important than acceptance. Read John 2:24-25. 
Write down what this text tells you about Jesus. Write down your interpretation of 


this text. 


. OBJECTIVES: The objective is the have facilitators evaluate different ways to 


participants can gain clarity about their purpose, mission, and destiny. 


. LEARNING OUTCOMES: Participants will know the stories of three biblical 
women Hulda, Lydia, and the Queen of Sheba. 

. SCRIPTURE REFERENCE: II Kings 22:3-20; Acts 16:13-15, I Kings 10:1-13, 
and John 2:24-25, 

. MATERIALS: The Holy Bible; Edith Deen, A// the Women of the Bible (New 


York, NY: Harper Collins Publishers, Inc., 1955). 


. CLOSURE: Discussion and Prayer 
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ABUNDANT LIFE MINISTRIES 


ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL 


WORKSHOP #8 
. THE CALL TO LEARNING: The facilitator, John Houston will introduce the 
fourth economic principal: I become clear by writing out the plan. The facilitator 


will teach participants the how to and the importance of having a business plan. 


. OBJECTIVES: The objective is to introduce the steps involved in writing a 


business plan. 


. LEARNING OUTCOMES: The participants will take sample business plan 


forms and fill in the information. 


. MATERIALS: Barbara King, Transform Your Life (New York: Perigee Books, 
1995); Nicki Joy and Susan K. Benson, Selling Is a Woman’s Game (New York: 


Avon Books, 1994). 


. CLOSURE: Prayer 
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ABUNDANT LIFE MINISTRIES 


ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL 


WORKSHOP #9 

. THE CALL TO LEARNING: The facilitator will introduce the fifth principal: 
We heal by doing our own work understanding no one can do the work for us or 
heal for us. Read John 12:27. Write down what you understand about this text in 


light of the fifth spiritual principal. What does this mean for you personally? 


. OBJECTIVES: The objective is the help participants identify what the work 


looks like for each participant and why it is important that we embark upon it. 


. LEARNING OUTCOMES: The participants will begin to develop a plan to 


intentionally implement the work needed to improve their lives spiritually. 


. SCRIPTURE REFERENCE: John 12:27 


. MATERIALS: Vashti McKenize, Not Without A Struggle: Leadership 
Development for African American Women in Ministry (Cleveland, OH: United 
Church Press, 1996). 


. LEARNING CONTENT: Open Discussion 


. CLOSURE: Prayer 
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ABUNDANT LIFE MINISTRIES 


ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
PLANNING MODEL 


WORKSHOP #10 

1. THE CALL TO LEARNING: The facilitator, Agaytha Corbin, Emerging 
Marketing Specialist, Wells Fargo will introduce the fifth economic principal: I 
am willing to count the cost. The facilitator will discuss funding grants, loans, and 
other means of funding for business venture. 

2. OBJECTIVES: The objective is to have facilitators evaluate different ways to 
secure funding from institutions. Teach the participants to be open and resourceful 
in their efforts to fund their business ventures and dreams. 

3. LEARNING OUTCOMES: Participants will learn for the life and stories of 
three historical African American Women, Sojourner Truth, Mary McCloud- 
Bethune, and Madam C. J. Walker. 

4. MATERIALS: Alton Hornsby Jr. - book, Madam C. J. Walker, Nell 1. Painter — 
book, Sojourner Truth: A Life, A Symbol, and Patricia Bell-Scott - book, Flat- 
Footed Trusts: Telling Black Women’s Lives. 


5. LEARNING CONTENT: Open Discussion 


CLOSURE: Candlelight Ceremony 


APPENDIX F 


PRE/POST TEST SURVEYS 
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ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
WORKSHOP SERIES 


Quest. # Pre-Test 
SURVEY 


Please complete this questionnaire and turn it in at the conclusion of the workshop. 
Race Age Income level 
a. 0-$25,000 
b. 25,000-50,000 
c. Above 50,000 
Marital Status: § Married Single 


Are you a member ofa church? (Circle one) Yes or No 


If so, what is the denomination? 
Is the church African American? (Circle one) Yes or No 


What percentage of your church membership is female? (Circle one) 


10%-25% 26%-50% 66%-80% 
Does your church have a women’s ministry? Yes or No 


Have you ever attended a workshop on Economic Empowerment for Women? 
(Circle one) Yes or No 
Have you ever attended a workshop for the Spiritual Empowerment of Women? 


(Circle one) Yes or No 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide statistics and 
demographics of women who supported and participated in this project. God Bless You! 
Quest. # 


LZ 


Do you operate from a budget? (Circleone) Yes or No 


Do you have savings? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you think it is possible to be consumer debt free? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you feel like a victim in the area of finances? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you own a business? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you have a dream or vision of owning a business? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you have a plan? (Circle one) Yes or No 
How do you plan to finance your venture? (Circle one) 


Not Sure Loan Grants Savings 


Do you see the role of women as crucial to the existence and survival of our 
communities? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Are you familiar with any women in the bible who were economically and 
spiritually astute? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Would you name a two? 


Are you aware of any African American women in history who impacted the 
subject area (economics and/or spirituality)? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Would you name a two? 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide statistics and 
demographics of women who supported and participated in this project. God Bless You! 
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ECONOMIC AND SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT 
WORKSHOP SERIES 


Quest. # __ Post-Test SURVEY 


Please complete this questionnaire and turn it in at the conclusion of the workshop. 


Race Age Income level 
a. 0-$25,000 
b. 25,000-50,000 
c. Above 50,000 


Marital Status: | Married Single 
Are you a member of a church? (Circle one) Yes or No 
If so, what is the denomination? 


Is the church African American? (Circle one) Yes or No 


What percentage of your church membership is female? (Circle one) 


10%-25% 26%-50% 66%-80% 
Does your church have a women’s ministry? Yes or No 
Have you ever attended a workshop on Economic Empowerment for Women? 
(Circle one) Yes or No 
Have you ever attended a workshop for the Spiritual Empowerment of Women? 


(Circleone) Yes or No 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide statistics and 
demographics of women who supported and participated in this project. God Bless You! 
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Quest. # 


Do you operate from a budget? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you have savings? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you think it 1s possible to be consumer debt free? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you feel like a victim in the area of finances? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you own a business? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you have a dream or vision of owning a business? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you have a plan? (Circleone) Yes or No 
How do you plan to finance your venture? (Circle one) 


Not Sure Loan Grants Savings 


Do you see the role of women as crucial to the existence and survival of our 
communities? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Are you familiar with any women in the bible who were economically and 
spiritually astute? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Would you name a two? 


Are you aware of any African American women in history who impacted the 
subject area (economics and/or spirituality)? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Would you name a two? 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide statistics and 
demographics of women who supported and participated in this project. God Bless You! 
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QUESTIONNAIRES/EVALUATIONS 
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Quest. # 
JUESTIONNAITIRE #1 


Spiritual Workshop 1: 


Do you have a story/journey to share? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do know your story well enough to share it with others? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Can you write your story in one paragraph? (Circle one) Yes or No 


What one thing do you love most in life? 


Are you willing to take a leadership role in this area? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Economic Workshop 1: 
Do you remember your first experience with money? (Circle one) Yes or No 


If so was it? (Circle one) Positive or Negative 


Do you operate on a monthly budget? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you have investments? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you plan to become consumer debt free? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you desire to control your personal finances? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Are you willing to track your spending habits for a month? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to 
provide statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 
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EVALUATION 


Quest. #  __ Workshop Series #1 
1. Was the workshop informative and helpful to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


2. Did the workshop presenter communicate in a way that was clear 
and relevant to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


3. What events during the workshop did you find most worthwhile? 


4. Overall rating (1=poor, 5=excellent) Please circle one. 


Value of Information 


Clarity of Information 
Speaker's Delivery 


Exercises in Workshop 


Economic Presentations 


po ek ak eee ope 
NN NY NN bw 
we) oe) ww lw Go re) 
SS 2 eS Soak 4s 
A 3 Wa LA GN Fa) 


Spiritual Presentations 


5. How were you affected personally by the overall workshop series? 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide 
statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 
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Quest. # 
UESTIONNAIRE #2 


Spiritual Workshop 2: 


Where you aware of Victim Behaviors on your part? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you unconsciously play the victim role? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Are you interested in correcting this behavior? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Are you afraid of possessing your own power? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Write down one victim trait you believe you have? 


Economic Workshop 2: 


Do you feel victim to your spending habits? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you have spending sprees? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you shop to ease stress, worry, or pain? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Would you be willing to track your spending binges? (Circle one) Yes or No 


What do you purchase most often? 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide 
statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 
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EVALUATION 


Quest. # Workshop Series #2 
1. Was the workshop informative and helpful to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


2. Did the workshop presenter communicate in a way that was clear 
and relevant to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


3. What events during the workshop did you find most worthwhile? 


4. Overall rating (1=poor, 5=excellent) Please circle one. 


Value of Information 1 2 3 4 5 
Clarity of Information 1 2 3 4 5 
Speaker's Delivery ] 2 3 4 5 
Exercises in Workshop ] 2 3 | 5 
Economic Presentations 1 2 3 4h 5 
Spiritual Presentations ] 2 3 é. 5 


5. How were you affected personally by the overall workshop series? 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide 
statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 
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Quest. # 


QUESTIONNAIRE #3 


Spiritual Workshop 3: 


Was the story of Hulda encouraging for you? (Circle one) Yes or No 
Where you familiar with the story before it was presented?(Circle one)Yes or No 


Have you ever heard it preached? (Circle one) Yes or No (Tell when and where?) 


Where you familiar with Lydia’s story? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Have you ever heard it preached? (Circle one) Yes or No (Tell when and where?) 


Where you familiar with the Queen of Sheba story? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Have you ever heard it preached? (Circle one) Yes or No (Tell when and where?) 


Economic Workshop 3: 


Do you understand Authentic Feminism? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you see a need for Black Theology? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you understand the work of the Holy Spirit? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you have investments? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Do you have a mission statement for your life? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Can you state it: 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide 
statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 
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EVALUATION 


Quest. # | Workshop Series #3 
1. Was the workshop informative and helpful to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


2. Did the workshop presenter communicate in a way that was clear 
and relevant to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


3. What events during the workshop did you find most worthwhile? 


4. Overall rating (1=poor, 5=excellent) Please circle one. 


Value of Information 


Clarity of Information 
Speaker's Delivery 


Exercises in Workshop 


Economic Presentations 


eal soo 
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Spiritual Presentations 


5. How were you affected personally by the overall workshop series? 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide 
statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 
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Quest. # 


QUESTIONNAIRE #4 
Spiritual Workshop 4: 


Do you agree with the 4" Principle? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Why or Why Not? 





What is your interpretation of the Bible verse for this principle? 


How you do feel most in life? (Circle one) Accepted or Rejected 


Is there any particular reason for how you feel, please explain? 


Economic Workshop 4: 
Do you see the need for a business plan? (Circle one) Yes or No 
Do you desire further training/information in this area?(Circle one)Yes or No 
Do you have a business in mind? (Circle one) Yes or No 
Do you have resources available to you? (Circle one) Yes or No 
Do you have a plan to finance your venture? (Circle one) Yes or No 
How? (Circle one) Loan Grants Savings 
Do you know anyone willing to partner with you? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Explain? 





Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide 
statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 
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EVALUATION 


Quest. # Workshop Series #4 
1. Was the workshop informative and helpful to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


2. Did the workshop presenter communicate in a way that was clear 
and relevant to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


3. What events during the workshop did you find most worthwhile? 


4, Overall rating (1=poor, 5=excellent) Please circle one. 


Value of Information 1] 2 3 4 5 
Clarity of Information 1 2 3 4. 5 
Speaker's Delivery 1] 2 3 4 5 
Exercises in Workshop 1 2 3 4 5 
Economic Presentations 1 2 3 4 5 
Spiritual Presentations i 2 3 A 5 


5. How were you affected personally by the overall workshop series? 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide 
statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 
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Quest. # 
QUESTIONNAIRE #5 


Spiritual Workshop 5: 


Do you feel you are in a healing process? (Circle one) Yes or No 


What would you describe as “The Work”? 


What or who has aided you in this process? 


Would you recommend this Principle and Process to other women? (Circle one) 
Yes or No 


Why or why not, please explain? 


Economic Workshop 5: 
Have you researched funding sources? (Circle one) Yes or No 
Do you have a marketing plan?(Circle one)Yes or No 
Do you have a target area? (Circle one) Yes or No 
Have you researched the trend? (Circle one) Yes or No 
Do you have a financial plan for the lean times? (Circle one) Yes or No 


Explain? 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide 
statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 
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EVALUATION 


Quest. # __ Workshop Series #5 
1. Was the workshop informative and helpful to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


2. Did the workshop presenter communicate in a way that was clear 
and relevant to you? 


Yes Somewhat (please explain) No (please explain) 


3. What events during the workshop did you find most worthwhile? 


4. Overall rating (1=poor, 5=excellent) Please circle one. 


Value of Information 


Clarity of Information 
Speaker's Delivery 


Exercises in Workshop 


Economic Presentations 
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Spiritual Presentations 


5. How were you affected personally by the overall workshop series? 


Thank you for your patience and participation in this survey. The information will be used to provide 
statistics and demographics of women who supported this project. God Bless You! 


APPENDIX H 


QUANTATIVE DATA 
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QUANTATIVE DATA 
The Participants: 
Total Number of Participants 20 


Number who took the Pre-Test 20 
Number who attended all classes 18 
Number who took the Post-Test 20 


Personal Data Results 
AGE GROUPS: 


12-18 
19-35 
36-49 
50-65 


MARITAL STATUS: 


Single 
Married 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL: 
High School or Less 
High School Diploma 
4-Year College Degree 
Graduate Degree + 

INCOME LEVEL: 
0-$25,000 
$25,000-$50,000 
Above $50,000 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP: 


Yes 
No 


Pre-Test No. 


(nr oO Uri NO 


& oO DA Nb 


NON 


Percentage 


10% 
25% 
40% 
25% 


70% 
30% 


10% 
30% 
40% 
20% 


25% 
45% 
30% 


90% 
10% 
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APPENDIX I 


SUMMARY OF DATA TABLES 
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